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Cuaprer IV. 


MRS. STROVER’S FRIEND. 


—— was when persons actively engaged in the manufacture or 

sale of articles of commerce were rigorously excluded from 
the society of the nobility and gentry of these islands. Then an 
exception was made in favour of brewers and cotton-spinners, who, 
for some reason or other, were made to rank at that time with 
bankers: then, with the advance of more liberal ideas (or, as some 
people prefer to put it, with the growth of material greed) it was 


remembered that England, after all, owes her greatness to her 
trade and the barriers were lowered to admit wealthy merchants 
in general. Finally, with a combined rush of contractors and 
speculators, tinkers and tailors, the whole position was stormed 
and society, in the old acceptation of the term, ceased to exist ; so 
that to-day, according to the dictum of Mr. Rickaby, a good 
authority upon such subjects, “a man may make any blessed thing 
he likes, provided he makes enough money by it.” 

Mr. Strover made excellent soap at popular prices, and was 
currently reported to have amassed several millions sterling in 
thus promoting the cleanliness of the people. He had promoted 
the people’s welfare in other directions by endowing hospitals, 
contributing large sums to such charitable institutions as seemed 
to deserve help and supporting in Parliament measures for the 
better housing of the poor. There was therefore no valid objection 
to his being rewarded by a peerage, and, as he had no children, it 
was thought very likely that he would get one. By his admission 
into the House of Lords, indeed, a striking and dignified figure 
would have been added to an assembly which, upon the whole, can 
hardly be set to advertise its august character in the personality 
of its members, For the time being, however, Mr. Strover’s tall, 
spare form, his silvery hair and patriarchal beard were left to 
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adorn the Lower House. Perhaps the ministry of the day found 
him more useful there; perhaps, as was sometimes asserted, he 
did not want to be a peer. For the rest, it was not very easy to 
tell what he wanted, inasmuch as it was not his habit to be 
communicative on that or any other topic. A grave, taciturn man, 
who was believed to be religious, known to be benevolent and 
who kept an admirable chef, he enjoyed the vague respect of the 
community at large and was a good deal ignored by his wife’s 
numerous guests. 

As for Mrs. Strover, her popularity was definite and widely 
diffused. To begin with, she was an American, which implies much 
nowadays; to go on with, she was hospitality incarnate; finally, 
she was often amusing, always open-handed and almost always in 
a good humour. It is of course permissible to laugh at middle- 
aged ladies who dye their hair an impossible canary-colour, paint 
their faces like clowns and load their persons with ill-assorted 
jewellery ; but as a fact one has ceased to laugh at such spectacles, 
since it is impossible to be for ever on the broad grin, and even if 
Mrs. Strover was occasionally ridiculed, she was none the less 
liked. How can anybody help liking those whose joy in life is so 
manifest that it becomes infectious ? 

It was reserved for Miss Ludlow, whose discerning eyes saw 
many things hidden from the common purview, to discover that 
Mrs. Strover was not quite so happy as she took pains to appear. 
From the very first there was, to Marie’s sense, something pathetic 
in the aspect of Mrs. Barron’s vivacious, talkative, rather noisy 
friend; something which revealed itself at odd moments in a quick 
catching of the breath, asudden contraction of the brow, a nervous 
twitching of be-ringed fingers or a frightened, almost hunted, look 
that came into the faded eyes and vanished. This disposed her 
towards cultivating closer relations with one who would not other- 
wise have had much appeal to make to her, and her overtures were 
met half-way by Mrs. Strover, who at once conceived a strong 
affection for the low-voiced, gentle-mannered stranger. To Mrs. 
Barron there was nothing surprising in the marked preference 
which her former schoolfellow displayed for Miss Ludlow’s 
company. 

“‘ My dear Isabel,” she laughingly declared, “ we are accustomed 
to being cut out by Marie every time, and we don’t resent it. We 
sort of pride ourselves upon it, indeed; for, when all’s said, she 
belongs more to us than to anybody else, though she can make 
anybody else she chooses belong to her. Unless I’m much mis- 
taken, you’ve told her things in the last few days that you've 
never told me and never will,” 
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“Well, my dear,” returned Mrs. Strover, with an apologetic 
shrug of her fat shoulders, “it’s a fact that that girl would draw 
confidences out of a porcupine. She has a lovely character!” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Strover’s confidences, if profuse, had not been 
illuminating. Whatever may have been the secret trouble of her 
life, she did not reveal it, and Marie’s conjectures as to its nature 
had to limit themselves to negatives. It could have nothing to 
do with her Samuel, whom she proclaimed to be the best and 
kindest of husbands; its manifestations precluded the theory of 
its being her childlessness, while her health was to all appearance 
as assured a factor as her wealth. Consequently she remained an 
interesting subject of study to Marie, who just then had nothing 
of particular interest to study in Hill Street. Lord Westen- 
hanger’s conduct had been of a nature to justify intelligent antici- 
pation. He had fulfilled his theatre engagement and had evidently 
enjoyed his evening; he had seemed to fall, or to be falling, a 
little in love with Gracie; but he was keeping himself well in 
hand and would not break his heart, happen what might. Gracie, 
on her side, was giving him a good deal of encouragement. 
Perhaps she would end by marrying him, and she might easily do 
worse. Perhaps, on the other hand, she would meet somebody 
else who would establish a stronger claim upon her callow fancy ; 
in which case no great damage would be done. So all that might, 
for the present, very well be left to develope and take care of 
itself. It will be noticed that Miss Ludlow was apt to assume 
that a considerable share of control over the destinies of her 
fellow-creatures lay in her hands. If that was one of the 
infirmities of what Mrs. Strover had called a lovely character, it 
could at least plead repeated experience as its excuse. 

Repeated experience of the banquets given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Strover in Park Lane had taught her to expect nothing from them 
but a great variety of food and such small modicum of amusement 
as is to be derived from taking notes of contemporary manners ; 
but it came to pass on a certain evening, while she was resignedly 
waiting to be escorted down the marble staircase to one of these 
feasts, that an incident occurred which seemed to hold out prospects 
of relief from monotony. For almost at the last moment her 
hostess rustled up, conducting a slim, clean-shaven young man, 
with close-cut auburn hair, who was presented as “Mr. Heneage” 
and whose manner of bowing woke some elusive echo in her 
memory. Marie, who seldom forgot a face or a name, felt sure 
that she had never met anybody called Heneage before; but as 
soon as he looked up and smiled, showing a row of white and even 
teeth, she recalled him, How, when and why the disreputable 
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steerage passenger of the Kaiser Wilhelm had become transformed 
into this well-groomed, conventional-looking gentleman were 
questions which naturally aroused her keen curiosity; but of 
course they could not be asked without some invitation on his 
part, and she perceived at once that the invitation was not going 
to be given. That he must know her again she could not doubt, 
although he showed no sign of doing so, and she conjectured that 
he trusted to the disappearance of his beard and to the change of 
scene to preserve him from recognition. 

“Mrs. Strover tells me that you are a recent arrival from the 
United States,” he began. “I know the United States rather well 
myself. Parts of them, that is; not the civilised parts; not the 
parts that you come from.” 

The red-brown eyes which so steadily met hers may or may not 
have expressed a hope that she would not be so mean as to give 
him away. Her own responded in the most reassuring manner 
by exhibiting a stranger’s tranquil indifference, and all she said in 
reply, as she took his proffered arm, was: 

“Oh, we don’t flatter ourselves that our civilisation attracts you. 
I hope you had good sport in the regions of America that do.” 

He laughed and looked (or so she fancied) grateful, but dis- 
claimed the pursuits ascribed to him. 

“Thaven’t been after big game; I have been engaged for the 
last year or two upon little games, some of which have proved 
profitable and others, I regret to say, very much the reverse. (ne 
lives and learns, doesn’t one? And one may learn a good deal by 
living a short time in your country. Our places are on the left 
side of the table, I believe. What magnificent flowers!” 

He bent forward towards Mrs. Strover, who was within speaking 
distance, and exclaimed, “ How I should hate you if I were your 
gardener |” 

Mr. Heneage appeared to be very much at home with his hoste:s. 
Again and again during dinner he threw her some familiar or 
jocular remark, and it did not escape Marie’s notice that she, for 
her part, was anxious to please him. It farther became noticeable, 
after a time, that nobody else was. The lady who eat on Mr. 
Heneage’s left ignored him in a somewhat marked fashion, while 
from various quarters glances suggestive of surprise, suspicion or 
hostility were levelled at him and intercepted by his vigilant 
neighbour on the right. With imagination and intuition keys to 
small social problems are easily discoverable by thoze who care 
to watch them, and Marie did not need to be informed that the 
young man was @ black sheep who for some cause, sufficient or 
otherwise, had at one time suffered expulsion from the fold, She 
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divined, too, thaf some of her fellow-guests were inwardly pro- 
nouncing it like his impudence to have jumped back again. 
Impudence—or what to the undiscriminating might pass as such 
—was doubtless one of his characteristics; but it was scarcely 
perceptible in his conversation now. He talked pleasantly and 
entertainingly, much as any man who had seen a good deal of the 
world might be expected to talk ; he seemed to be acquainted with 
many of Miss Ludlow’s friends, and if the effect of a somewhat 
colourless colloquy was to bring into being a species of alliance 
and mutual liking between the pair, it was of that subtle nature 
which is independent of language. 

“You are travelling with the beautifol heiress about whom 
everybody is raving,” he said. ‘ Isshe really an heiress? Ican 
see for myself that there is no deception about her beauty.” 

“ Yes,” answered Marie, “she has a great deal of money.” 

“Then I must say I don’t call that playing the game on the 
part of Providence! With such a face she has no business to 
have a penny. Why should one be denied the consolation of 
knowing that one couldn’t possibly have afforded to marry her, 
no matter how favourable the fates had been in other respects? ” 

He stared so hard at Gracie, who was placed some little distance 
away on the opposite side of the table, that the girl looked 
momentarily confused, and Marie quietly remarked : 

“Miss Barron will be flattered to hear how much you admire 
her.” 

“Oh,” he returned, wheeling round and directing an equally 
bold gaze at his neighbour, “ I daresay I should admire her beyond 
all bounds of safety if I were not protected by admiring somebody 
nearer at hand far more,” 

Marie made a slight movement of impatience. She wanted to 
like the man, and did like him; but he was unquestionably 
impudent, not to say underbred, when he spoke like that. How- 
ever, he was prompt in his apologies. 

“Please forgive me! You would if you knew the disastrous 
influence of bad company on manners, and if you could imagine 
the sort of company that I have kept for ever solong. Of course 
it isn’t the slightest excuse that what I blurted out so boorishly 
happened to be the truth.” 

He had wandered widely, it appeared, in quest of a livelihood ; 
he spoke of ranching in Colorado, of New Mexico and the Pacific 
coast and the Yukon. What he did not refer to, directly or 
indirectly, was his present position or occupation; so that 
his hearer could only draw obvious influences from well made 
clothes, large pearl studs and the fact of his being where he was. 
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After dinner she found no opportunity of questioning Mrs. Strover 
about him; nor when, at a later period, her host stalked up and 
planted himself in front of her, with a hand on each hip, could 
she elicit any information from that cautious personage. 

“One of my wife’s friends,” Mr. Strover said. ‘I can scarcely 
claim to be acquainted with him myself. Yes, I understand that 
he has been a rolling stone; many young men are in these days. 
It is perhaps to be regretted for their sake that travelling has 
become so easy and that no part of the world can any longer be 
called distant.” 

Mr. Strover had a little the air of implying that this was 
equally to be regretted for the sake of others. He may have 
known more than he chose to state; for he was a man who was 
ever careful in the matter of statements, and although he was 
believed to have taken a great liking to Miss Ludlow (the 
evidence of which was his habit of stationing himself beside her 
and nodding at intervals while she talked to him), he was not to be 
enticed, even by her, out of his accustomed safe attitude of reserve. 

Consequently, she was fain to wait in patience until she caught 
the eye of Mr. Rickaby, whom she had known more or less from 
her childhood up, and who responded with alacrity to the slight 
signal that she gave him. Mr. Rickaby was in a position to tell 
her all about her somewhat mysterious friend ; but unfortunately 
what he had to say was not to the young man’s advantage. 

“Oh, Gordon Heneage, yes! Never was more astonished in my 
life than when I saw him here to-night; I quite thought he had 
gone under finally. Where he has reappeared from and who has 
set him on his legs again I can’t conceive. Not his father, poor 
old General Heneage, I'll be bound. When he was in the 22nd 
Hussars, some years ago, the old man paid his debts God knows 
how many times—half ruined himself over it, had to cut down 
expenses all round, give up hunting, stop the girls’ season in 
London and so forth. But an end comes to everything at last, 
and in the case of this selfish young beggar it’s a thousand pities 
that it didn’t come at first. Poor old Heneage himself told me 
he was only sorry he hadn’t done it sooner.” 

“Done what?” Marie inquired. 

“Shown him the door and intimated to him that they were 
strangers from that moment. However, when the General does 
say a thing of that sort, he means it.” 

“It is wrong to run into debt and wrong to despoil your 
family,” observed Marie meditatingly, “still, if I hed a son, I 
think he would have to do something worse than that before I 
disowned him,” 
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“T most sincerely trust, my dear Miss Ludlow, that you may 
never be put to the test by having such a son as Gordon Heneage. 
Not that he hasn’t done worse things—heaps of worse things!” 

“ As for instance?” 

Now, the fact was that Mr. Rickaby did not very precisely 
know what worse things young Heneage had done, and this vexed 
him, for he liked to know everything. He said, with some 
impatience : 

“Tm not a backbiter ; if I can’t speak well of people, I prefer 
to hold my tongue about them. But you asked me, you know.” 

Marie smiled. ‘ Yes, andI’m glad youcouldn’t answer. Upon 
the whole, then, you don’t advise my inviting him to call on Mrs, 
Barron?” 

“Most certainly not! He isn’t at all the sort of man whom 
Mrs, Barron ought to introduce to her daughter, and I don’t think 
you are likely to meet him again in any decent house. How he 
comes to be here I have no notion—I'll find out presently—but 
you may take my word for it that he wouldn’t be here if Mrs. 
Strover knew much about him.” 

Marie laid her slim fingers upon the kindly old meddler’s arm. 
** Don’t do what you are thinking of doing,” said she. “ After all, 
the unfortunate man hasn’t injured you, and surely Mrs. Strover 
is capable of taking care of herself! Shall we strike a bargain? 
If you will refrain from prejudicing Mrs. Strover’s mind, I won’t 
ask Mr. Heneage to call in Hill Street.” 

Mr. Rickaby pondered a moment. Acquaintanceship with 
Gordon Heneage might, he thought, mean possible danger for 
Miss Barron and for his protégé Westenhanger ; but that it could 
be fraught with any peril for Marie Ludlow, of whose intelligence 
and perspicacity he had the highest opinion, was inconceivable ; 
so he laughed and answered, “ Very well.” 

But Mr. Heneage had already been invited to call in Hill Street 
by Mrs. Barron herself. This Marie learned on the way home, 
when she likewise heard that he had been talking a great deal 
to Gracie, who declared him to be the brightest specimen of an 
Englishman that she had chanced upon, so far as she had got. 


CHapter Y. 


GORDON HENEAGE ON HIMSELF. 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Strover, “if you know anything about 
London, you must know as well as I do that half the stories 
people tell about their neighbours here are false. As for me, I 
gave up listening to such things long ago and took to judging 
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for myself. That is Sam's plan, and 1 believe it's a sensible one, 
though his motives may be more pious than mine.” 

Marie nodded gravely. “ Yes, but [am rather in the position 
of having to jedge for Mrs. Barron and Gracie, you see.” 

“ And what harm do you think Mr. Heneage is going to do to 
either of them? Suppose he has been wild and extravagant; 
suppose his father, after allowing lim to be made a bankrupt, 
has cut him off. Does it follow that he is to be cold-shouldered 
by the rest of the world for ever?” 

“Not if there is nothing more than that.” 

Mrs. Strover protested that she did not know of anything moze 
or anything worse. “Of course, scandalous assertions are made 
about every man and every woman who is under a cloud, and I 
have no doubt that that malicious little Mr. Rickaby has heard 
plenty of rumours which he would take delight in repeating to 
you; but I suspect that the poor young man’s real offence is 
being under a cloud—neither more nor less than that. In this 
country it is permitted to be what you please, except to be 
unfortunate. Anyway, Mr. Heneage is a good friend of mine, 
and I don’t propose to throw him over for all the Rickabys that 
ever broke the ninth commandment.” 

Mrs. Strover spoke with much warmth and with a touch of 
unwonted asperity. Whether she was speaking the whole truth 
or not might be open to question; for some of her replies to 
previous queries had been evasive, and it had been impossible to 
ascertain from her how long she had been acquainted with the 
dubious gentleman for whom she accepted responsibility. Still, 
the testimony of several other persons whom Marie had discreetly 
consulted had added nothing to Mr. Rickaby’s indictment, and 
her own impression that the young man was less black than he 
had been painted remained unshaken. So she ended by giving 
the undertaking for which Mrs. Strover had been tacitly, yet 
perceptibly, pleading throughout a discussion which she had 
herself initiated. 

“ Well,” Marie promised at last, “ Hill Street shall not be set 
against him by me. As you say, he is hardly likely to work any 
mischief there.” 

Mrs. Strover’s huge sigh of relief may have struck Marie as 
somewhat out of proportion to the concession offered; perhaps 
alco it was a trifle disconcerting to be suddenly and violently 
embraced in the midst of a cloud of powder. But, indeed, the 
good lady was much at the mercy of her impulses, and she 
hastened to excuse herself. 

“It’s my wretched nerves, my dear; one thing happens after 
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another to upset me! It would just have worried me to death if 
you had considered it your duty to tell Susie Barron she ought 
not to receive a friend of mine after I had presented him 
to her!” 

There were moments when Mrs. Strover looked like a great, 
fat baby, puckering up its face in preparation for howling aloud, 
and under that aspect she appealed to Marie’s most intimate 
feelings of compassion. 

“You must not distress yourself,” the latter said soothingly. 
‘I daresay Gracie will have to meet many worse men than Mr, 
Heneage——” 

“Oh, you may be sure of that!” 

“And as for me, I would much rather take his part than join 
in the general outcry against him, Besides, he isn’t of supreme 
importance to any of us.” 

Mrs. Strover sighed heavily once more. “No; but I worry 
about him. I’m getting to be so that I worry about most every- 
thing, I think!” 

She let her plump hands fall on to her lap, palms upwards; the 
corners of her mouth drooped disconsolately ; it was as plain as 
could be that she was yearning to tell this newly-acquired con- 
fidante of hers what was the matter. It was, however, equally 
plain that she was afraid to tell, and that interrogation would 
only make her hysterical; so Marie wisely confined herself to 
advising that the opinion of a celebrated specialist in nervous 
disorders should be taken. This pleased Mrs. Strover, who was 
fond of consulting doctors, and no more was said about Mr. Heneage 
on that occasion. 

What more was currently said about him by others in the 
course of the few following days did not diminish Miss Ludlow’s 
inclination to range herself on his side, She was always apt to 
be on the side of pariahs, and placed greater confidence in her 
own intuitions than in the pursed-up lips and shaken heads of 
persons who had perhaps had little temptation to stray from the 
beaten path of respectability. Her attitude, therefore, after 
Mr. Heneage had availed himself of Mrs. Barron’s permission 
and had paid his respects in Hill Street, remained one of benevo- 
lent neutrality. She was not in when he called; she said as 
little as possible on being asked her opinion of him (Mrs, Barron 
never omitted to ask her opinion of young men) and she did not 
see him again until more than a week later, when she was a little 
surprised to find that he had been invited to join an expedition 
to Windsor, suggested by Lord Westenhanger. It appeared, 
however, that his inclusion in the party was not due to any 
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suggestion from the latter, who, on the platform at Paddington, 
took occasion to inquire whether he was a friend of Miss 
Ludlow’s. 

“Because, from all I have heard, I should think he might be 
rather a queer fish.” 

“What have you heard?” Marie asked. 

“Oh, not much except that he came to howling grief some 
years ago and had to leave the service. He is a gentleman by 
birth, I believe, and—and he looks all right,” the young man 
somewhat doubtfully concluded. 

“Let us hope that he is as right as he looks, then,” said Marie, 
glad at all events that her neighbour had failed to recognise the 
steerage passenger of the Kaiser Wilhelm. “ Even supposing 
he is all wrong, one day of his company won’t contaminate us 
seriously. I don’t mind taking the risk if you don’t.” 

Westenhanger laughed. Truth to tell he did not mind any- 
bedy’s company, so long as he was allowed to claim the lion’s 
share of Miss Gracie’s. He was at that time an uncommonly 
happy man; for he had actually done what Miss Ludlow had 
once counselled him to do and had fallen deeply, honestly in love 
with an heiress. Being far too modest to imagine that his love 
was returned, he did not know how happy he was; still, he 
could not but be aware that the girl liked him, and he was going, 
as he hoped, to have her chiefly to himself for a good many hours, 
and it had not occurred to him to scent a possible rival in 
Heneage, who, for the time being, seemed satisfied to devote 
himself assiduously to the young lady’s mother. 

The young lady’s mother, wearied with a long succession of 
late evenings, nodded herself off to sleep soon after the train 
began to move; Westenhanger and Gracie, with their heads 
close together, puzzled over an acrostic in one of the weekly 
papers ; then Heneage, who was seated opposite to Miss Ludlow 
at the other end of the carriage, bent forward, resting his elbows 
on his knees, and said in a low voice: 

“Thank you. I’m always having to thank you, am I not?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Marie, surprised and a little 
troubled. 

“Oh, I think you know,” he answered, smiling. ‘Of course, 
you spotted me the moment that I was introduced to you at 
Mrs. Strover’s. Well, perhaps there would have been no great 
harm done if you had betrayed me; it isn’t exactly disgraceful 
to be unable to afford a first-class passage across the Atlantic. 
But you thought it wouldn’t be quite fair to speak, and you said 
nothing. I can appreciate that.” 
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“Oh, if that is all!” 

“But it isn’t. Since then you have heard—what haven’t you 
heard, I wonder ?” 

“T don’t believe all I hear.” 

“Ah, you might believe a good deal about me, I’m afraid, and 
do me no injustice. However, whether you were credulous or 
sceptical, you have kept your own counsel, and one blessed result 
of your generous silence is that—here I am.” 

“ You are thankful for small mercies,” observed Marie, with a 
rather nervous laugh, and was immediately furious with herself 
for making so inane a rejoinder. 

It was not often that her self-possession was disturbed, but 
she was beginning to be conscious that this man had a species of 
magnetic influence upon her, and that he was destined to count 
for something in her future. She was likewise uncomfortably 
conscious that his eyes (why did he always stare so insistently!) 
had informed him of her embarrassment. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you have given me another chance, in spite 
of all that you have heard, and that small mercy has been denied 
me by everybody but you.” 

“ And Mrs. Strover,” she hazarded. 

Apparently this amused him; for he broke into a sudden laugh, 
which had the effect of attracting Gracie’s attention. 

“What is the joke?” that young lady inquired. “Come over 
here and let me into it, Mr. Heneage, while Marie brings her 
intellect to bear upon this fourth light, which is giving me and 
Lord Westenhanger softening of the brain.” 

She tossed the newspaper across to Marie, whose opposite 
neighbour obeyed the summons addressed to him, and Mrs. 
Barron, waking up with a start, began to draw disparaging 
comparisons between the passenger accommodation on the Great 
Western Railway and that provided by the New York Central. 
So there, for the moment, was an end of Mr. Heneage and any 
further confidence that he might have had in contemplation. 

Not until several hours later, by which time the State apart- 
ments at Windsor Castle had been duly visited, the Round Tower 
laboriously scaled and afternoon service at St. George’s Chapel 
attended, did Marie find herself once more in sole possession ot 
his ear and tongue. Mrs. Barron, tired out, had begged off 
religious observances and had withdrawn to the White Hart to 
rest; Westenhanger and Gracie had strolled down to the 
Terrace, whence distant spires, antique towers and watery glades 
were but dimly visible through the rising mist and falling 
darkness of a winter evening: if Marie and Heneage, who followed 
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them, kept silence, it was probably because each felt that there 
was a good deal to say. 

“At all events,” the young man began at length, as if in con- 
tinuation of a subject which had not been articulately broached, 
“T haven’t deceived you in any way, and I won’t. Not for one 
moment should I dream of denying that I am a bad lot. All the 
same, I don’t know that I have quite forfeited the sort of privilege 
that you are kind enough to allow me. Cats may look at kings, 
and why shouldn’t outcasts bask for a time in the smiles of angels 
—if the angels don’t object ?” 

“T want to know,” said Marie, after a pause, “why you call 
yourself an outcast.” 

“Only because there isn’t any other name for me, Oh, you 
must have been told that my people had to cast me out in 
despair. I don’t complain; I should have done the same in their 
place.” 

“2 tout ] éché miséricorde,” said Marie. 

“Well, that’s a way of speaking. For every-day, practical 
purposes, the line has to be drawn somewhere, I suppose, and my 
poor old governor in our last interview said he had stood as much 
as he was prepared to stand. So he handed me a final cheque for 
a hundred pounds and told me I needn’t trouble to write, as my 
letters wouldn’t be answered.” 

“ And have you never written?” 

“T stand amazed at my own moderation, but I never have. 
That was two years ago, and during the whole time I have 
remained as silent as the grave, though I have more than once 
been reduced to literal hunger.” 

“ But now that you are back in England and 

“And seemingly prosperous? Oh, no,I shall make no sign. 
It wouldn’t be the slightest use if I did; for my governor, to do 
him justice, is a man of principle. The worst of me,” he added, 
with a humorous side-glance, “is that I am totally unprincipled.” 

“If you were,” Marie shrewdly returned, “you would admit 
anything rather than that.” 

“T am, though, and it might make me as dangerous as I know 
old Rickaby warned you that I was, if I were not so transitory. 
Just at present I have got control of a certain supply of ready 
money—oh, by the most unprincipled means, I assure you—but 
the source may run dry at any moment, and then I shall join 
the ranks of the submerged once more.” 

“Not if I can help it,” was Marie’s unspoken rejoinder. Some 
people, to judge by the frequency with which their names are 
brought to the notice of the Royal Humane Society, have a 
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positive mania for saving life; others more numerous, go about 
the world with a professed mission to save souls; a few, like 
Marie Ludlow, find their pleasure in helping lame dogs over stiles 
and relieving curs of the metaphorical tin kettles attached to 
their tails. These last as often as not get bitten by way of 
reward ; but Marie did not believe that young Heneage was a cur. 

He went on depreciating himself in general terms, although 
he neither entered into particulars nor was invited to do so, and 
the longer he talked the less minded was she to accept him 
at his own valuation. No doubt he was reckless; in the past, 
no doubt, he had been selfish, self-indulgent and, above all, 
impenitent—that, very likely, had been his chief offence. But 
she fancied that she could detect in him symptoms of the remorse 
which he was determined not to acknowledge, and she strongly 
suspected that if he had not been treated with injustice, he had at 
least been misunderstood. Thus there sprang up within her a 
benevolent project of making General Heneage’s acquaintance— 
amongst her many English friends there would surely be some- 
body who could arrange that for her—and reminding him (in case 
he should have forgotten it) of the lesson conveyed in the parable 
of the prodigal son. She could well believe that General Heneage 
was a justly indignant old gentleman, and Mr. Rickaby had 
hinted that he was also an obstinate one; yet a man who had 
lived long enough to be Gordon Heneage’s father must be aware 
that when the old quarrel with the young they invariably inflict a 
heavier punishment upon themselves than upon those who have 
offended them, and Brutus, after all, was a very’ exceptional 
character. 

It was almost dark when Miss Ludlow and her companion, 
quitting the Terrace, walked slowly down the Castle hill towards 
the hotel. The young man had dropped personal topics and had 
got on to the subject of Army reform, upon which he discoursed 
with fluency and apparent knowledge. He was remarking that 
the best solution of military and other national problems would 
be found in universal compulsory service when he abruptly 
ceased and emitted a low whistle. Then he laughed under his 
breath, while Marie, glancing askance at him and following the 
line of his gaze, became aware of a thin elderly gentleman who 
was advancing towards them at a brisk pace, with bent head and 
lowered eyes. The new-comer did not look up until he was close 
upon them, when he started, stopped still, made as though he 
would have passed on and then halted again, peering at young 
Heneage with troubled blue eyes from beneath shaggy white 
eyebrows. The latter stared smilingly back at him, and Marie 
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heard him mutter between his teeth “ Messiewrs de la Garde, tirez 
les premiers !” 

Whether the murmured invitation reached the stranger’s ear 
or not, he responded to it. 

“How do you do, Gordon?” said he rather huskily, without 
extending his hand. 

“ How do you do, sir?” the other returned, still smiling. 

The older man cleared his voice and resumed: “I heard that 
you were in England. As we have met, perhaps we had better 
have a few words.” 

His identity was as evident as it was that the company of a 
third person could not be desired. Marie was moving on when 
the young man arrested her by saying: 

“Miss Ludlow, let me introduce my father, General Heneage.” 

The General took off his hat. He was a fine-looking old fellow, 
with a white, up-turned moustache and a hook nose. Not at all 
like his son, Marie noticed, and in nothing less so than in tho 
visible discomfiture with which he encountered a situation which 
should have been more awkward for his son than for him. For 
the sake of saying something, she remarked that she belonged to 
a party of American sight-seers who had been fulfilling one of 
the first duties incumbent upon American visitors to England ; 
after which she had a ludicrous sensation of having implied that 
her presence at Windsor stood in need of some excuse. But the 
old gentleman was quite as gratuitously ey tic. 

“To be sure!” he hurriedly returned, “to be sure! Windsor 
Castle is one of the sights of the world. Perhaps I should think 
more of it if I hadn’t been quartered here so often in my younger 
days. I have ason quartered here now; that is the only thing 
that has brought me down.” 

Lord Westenhanger and Miss Barron coming up at this moment, 
more introductions were effected and, after some further inter- 
change of commonplace civilities, General Heneage’s face assumed 
an expression of such piteous eutreaty that Marie could no longer 
deny him his release, She bowed and turned away, passing her 
arm through Gracie’s; but the latter ingenuously cried: 

“‘ General ere > won't you come to the White Hart and 
have tea with us? Mother would be pleased to know you.” 

The poor General had accepted the offer before he knew what 
he was about. “Most kind of you, I’m sure. Charmed !— 


one so plainly added, “Oh, anything you like, if you will 
ily go away and let me discharge a painful duty,” that Marie 
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was hee n with inward mérriment. 
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“What have I done now?” Gracie asked, as they proceeded 
down the hill. “Why do you laugh, Marie? Lord Westen- 
hanger, isn’t it correct in your country to offer refreshments to 
old gentlemen ?” 

“Perfectly correct,” answered Westenhanger ; “as correct as 
it is in your country to offer strangers a drink. Miss Ludlow is 
only laughing because some old gentlemen haven’t the presence of 
mind to say that they would rather not be refreshed. I have 
known the time when I should have liked to decline a drink in 
America, but I never had courage enough to do that; soI can 
sympathise with General Heneage.” 

“If you accept a drink in our free country,” observed Marie, 
* you must swallow it. The General has the advantage over you 
there; for, although he has accepted our invitation, he won’t 
come to tea.” 


Cuapter VI, 
GENERAL HENEAGE ON HIS SON. 


Manze had misjudged the General, who was nothing if not puncti- 
lious, and who, with his son, entered Mrs. Barron’s sitting-room at 
the White Hart upon the heels of Gracie’s announcement that an 
additional cup might be required for him. Marie surmised 
that he and his son had not, after all, found very much to say 
to one another, or it might even be that the latter had found 
something of a fairly satisfactory nature to say. Either way, 
the old gentleman presented a less ruffled aspect than he had 
done out of doors, while nothing could have been more amiable 
or polite than his manner. During the brief time that could 
be spared for the cousumption of tea and muffins befcre the 
London train left he addressed himself almost exclusively to Mrs. 
Barron, who very soon asked him to call in Hill Street, receiving 
a low bow and some murmur of thanks in acknowledgment of that 
courtesy. Not once, Marie observed, did he turn his eyes towards 
his son, who seemed disposed to keep modestly in the background 
and resist the vivacious challenges of Miss Gracie; but towards 
horself he did from time to time direct glances which struck her 
as mildly, tentatively appealing. She was glad of that; for she 
understood that he wanted to speak to her, and of course she was 
not, if she could help it, going to miss an occasion of speaking to 
him, Had he not dropped from the clouds in dramatically prompt 
fulfilment of her aspiration? Clearly it was the decree of fate 
that he must listen to the voice of the peacemaker. 

Tho communication that he desired to make proved to be quite 
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what she had anticipated. He found means of making it—or 
rather had them provided for him—on the short walk to the 
station, when Marie and he fell a few paces behind the rest of the 
party. 

“T hope you will excuse me for being so abrupt, Miss Ludlow,” 
he began; “ but time is limited, and when a disagreeable thing 
has to be done, the sooner it is over the better. My son tells me 
that you have been very kind to him in more ways than one, and 
that he has been perfectly frank with you respecting his past. I 
don’t suppose he has been that; still you know that I have felt 
compelled to break off relations with him. Perhaps you may not 
realise that he is what most people consider an undesirablo 
acquaintance, There, 1 am sorry to say, most people are right, 
and I can’t help thinking that you ought to be made aware of it.” 

‘“‘Even by you?” asked Marie, 

“Yes, my dear young lady, even by me; although of course I 
must seem to merit your rebuke. I can’t force you to remove 
Gordon’s name from your visiting-list; but I have no hesitation 
in advising you strongly to take that measure. It is by his own 
suggestion that I say this to you, rather than to Mrs. Barron. I 
told him plainly that I should have to caution ignorant and un- 
protected ladies against him, and his answer was that in that caso 
I had better take Miss Ludlow into my confidence; otherwise I 
might bring about a ridiculous and unpleasant scene. He made 
some complimentary remarks about your qualities of head and 
heart which it would be an impertinence to repeat, and then 
declared, with his usual cool effrontery, that, so far as he was 
concerned, I was welcome to give you any character I liked of 
him.” 

“Meaning probably that you would not make me change my 
opinion of him.” 

‘‘ Yes, I suppose that was what he meant. Nevertheless ——” 

“But, General Heneage,” interrupted Marie, “as you have 
said so much—and I quite understand that you must have hated 
to say it—you can’t mind my asking if your son has ever done 
anything so flagrantly dishonourable or disgraceful as to deserve 
expulsion from all respectable society.” 

The General hesitated. “That is a rather hard question to 
answer,” he said at length. “Jf it had been put to me by a man, 
I might have replied ‘No’ with a tolerably clear conscience, 
because amongst men there is a certain well-defined code, and I 
am not aware that Gordon has actually put himself outside the 
pale of its—er—rather wide toleration. But in the case of ladies, 
1—if you will forgive me for bluntly mentioning what can't 
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bat be in my mind—marriageable ladies, one has to be a little 
more circumspect. What I wish to impress upon you is that he 
is not a man to be trusted, that’s all.” 

Was that really all? If so, it was rather fine of the old 
gentleman, Marie thought, to interpose between his son and a 
possible alliance which would at least free him from farther 
pecuniary troubles. She said: 

“Tam sure your wish is to do what seems to you to be your 
duty. But it doesn’t seem to me that mine obliges me to act as 
you advise. Of course I can’t pretend to know your son as well 
as you do; in fact, I know little or nothing more about him than 
what he himself has told me P 

“T wonder,” broke in the General, “ whether you know how he 
comes to be in England with decent clothes on his back! He 
declines to enlighten me; but unfortunately I have the right to 
suspect him of supporting himself on borrowed money. Candidly, 
I don’t like it. What is certain is that nobody in this country 
would be such a fool a3 to lend him a shilling, and when I find 
him associating upon a footing of intimacy with kind-hearted 
ladies whom it would be an easy matter enough for him to hood- 
wink, well—what am I to think?” 

What the poor old man did think was so legibly written upon 
his disquieted features, which a gas-lamp just then illumined, that 
Marie laughed outright. 

“Oh, but it really isn’t so bad as that!” she exclained 
“ Please don’t imagine that it is—or could be.” 

“You relieve my mind,” said the General, drawing a long 
breath. 

“ Aud, as it happens,” Marie resumed, “ we are notat all upon a 
footing of intimacy with your son. Very likely we never shall 
be; only what I was going to say just now was that, slight and 
recent as my acquaintance with him is, I may perhaps have 
discovered more about him in some ways than you have.” 

General Heneage was bound to say that he thought that highly 
improbable. 

They had by this time reached the station, and as it seemed 
certain that even if the General intended to travel up to London 
in the same train with his son, he would not enter the same 
compartment, Marie perceived that sho must make the most of 
the few remaining minutes. This she did, as adroitly and 
persuasively as she knew how, by representing that women’s eyes 
see many things which are hidden from the less penetrating 
vision of men, that penitence is a shy plant which needs the 
warmth of a little encouragement to draw it out, that althongh it 
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may be right and just to punish those whom we love, we never 
can wish to ruin them, and a good deal more to the like effect. 
But her hearer’s obduracy was not to be vanquished. 

“T think you are wrong,” said he; “Ido not think that it is 
in Gordon to be sorry for anything that he has done in the past, 
nor do I expect any good from him in the future. But however 
sorry he might be, and however determined to turn over a new 
leaf, I could not depart from my decision that he does not darken 
my doors again. ‘To put things as plainly as possible, I have to 
think of his brothers and sisters, whom he has robbed both 
directly and indirectly. ‘The fact is, Miss Ludlow, that he isa 
bad-hearted fellow. He seems to have won your friendship; but, 
believe me, he doesn’t deserve it.” 

Here the guard came up to beg that the lady would be so good 
as to take her seat, and General Heneage, with a valedictory bow, 
dived iato the nearest smoking-carriage. So Marie did not gain 
much by her andience; unless indeed it might be accounted » «in 
to have discovered that she had heard the worst there was t. be 
urged against the prodigal whom she had taken under her wing. 

It struck her, on the return journey, that her prodigal was 
much more diverted than alarmed by the unforeseen incident 
which had occurred. He maintained a lively duologue with 
Gracie, who was perhaps not unwilling to play him off against a 
more serious admirer; he seemed to be in excellent spirits, and 
if there was a mischievous, mocking light in the red-brown eyes 
which from time to time encountered Marie’s she rather welcomed 
that as evidence that he was at least not afraid of any revelations 
that might have been made to her by his father. 

Mrs. Barron’s hired landau was waiting at the terminus, and 
Westenhanger at once accepted the offer of a seat in it. The 
other young man, falling back and joining Miss Ludlow, who had 
retraced her steps to fetch her umbrella, which she had left—not 
entirely through inadvertence perbaps—in the railway-carriage, 
pointed to an elderly gentleman who could be descried leaping 
with much agility into a hansom. 

“That,” he observed laughing, “is the very last that you will 
ever see of my revered governor.” 

“T hope not,” said Marie. 

“ Ah, bat he hopes so, and he has a way of realising his hopes 
when the fulfilment of them depends upon himself. He has 

warned you, he couldn’t do more. He has admonished me; he 
could do no less. So now he is entitled to wash his hands of us, 
he thinks. Where he fell quite distinctly short of doing his 


duty was in warning you, instead of Mrs. Barron. That was 
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my fault, and you ought not to forgive me for it, though I 
know you do.” 

Why was it that the impertinence of his words and looks 
attracted rather than repelled her? Possibly because she 
discerned the contradictions and incongruities of his character and 
because the audacity with which he flaunted these in her face 
conveyed a sort of subtle compliment. 

“You thought that you were safe with me,” she remarked. 

“ Well, yes; I presumed so far. You have been awfully good 
tome. I wish r 

It was while she was stepping into Mrs. Barron's carriage that 
he took leave of her with that unfinished sentence and with a 
queer, wistful look which she was at liberty to interpret as she 
might think fit. In order to interpret it accurately and to divine 
the wish to which he had not given utterance she would have had 
to understand him better than she did. However, she flattered 
herself that she understood him well enough for all practical 
purposes. 

Marie Ludlow, who was not given to self-flattery in other 
respects, believed that she was very seldom, if ever, mistaken in 
the estimates that she formed of her fellow-creatures. She had in 
truth studied them more closely than one woman of her age in a 
hundred cares to do, and she possessed, partly by nature, partly 
as the result of experience, the trick of persuading them to reveal 
themselves to her. From early childhood, after the death of the 
French mether whom she scarcely remembered, she had been left 
to form her own ideas of the world and human nature, and had 
brought a keenly interested intelligence to bear upon both sub- 
jects. Education, in the sense of instruction, she had had, and of 
the best obtainable, but little training and less companionship; so 
that circumstances had fostered a certain reserve which, as she 
grew up, became a part of herself. Her father, a cultured,’art- 
loving American of a class once rather more numerous than it is 
now, had known practically everybody worth knowing in the Europe 
of his day; but of his own child, although he was always kind to 
her, he had not seemed as if he cared to know much. It may 
have been—as Marie certainly thought it was—that his fastidious 
eye was offended by the sallow, shock-beaded, saucer-eyed little 
girl and her ungainly movements. At any rate, she acquired 
before she was out of short petticoats the certitude that she was 
hopelessly plain, and this conviction remained with her after she 
had grown tall and graceful, after her sallowness had become a 
clear, healthy pallor and after many men had cast themselves at 
her feet. She never liked to receive declarations of love and 
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never believed in them, regarding such momentarily sincere 
insincerities only as a proof that she had been clumsy in her 
dealings with the suppliants. Men do not really fall in love with 
plain women, she thought; although of course nothing is more 
easy than to make them fancy themselves in love. What she 
could do, and prided herself a little upon being able to do, was to 
make others—even women, as well as men—surrender themselves 
to her and adopt her points of view. She enjoyed exercising 
beneficent control; she did not at all enjoy the idea of submitting 
to it. Hence chiefly those abrupt dismissals of would-be suitors 
which good Mrs. Barron so much deplored. For her own pari, 
she had never been in love with anybody, and if once or twice she 
had felt—as, being but mortal, she must have felt—some nascent 
rentiment of that nature in her heart, it had always been attended 
by an alarmed and almost fierce resistance which had effectually 
prevented it from reaching maturity. 

Now, while she sat back in the dark carriage on the way from 
Paddington to Hill Street, while Gracie and Westenhanger 
exchanged whispers, and while Mrs. Barron repeated again and 
again that it was “rather singular” of General Heneage to have 
withdrawn himself so unceremoniously, the question with her was 
whether her feet were not upon the confines of dangerous ground. 
More than once during the day she had experienced a thrill, a 
fagitive sensation of dizziness and breathlessness, which might 
mean something not to be contemplated without very serious 
disquietude. ‘Therefore she at once resolved to contemplate it 
squarely, and was somewhat surprised to find herself mentally 
retorting “ Well, what then?” It was the first time, so far as 
she could remember, that such a retort had suggested itself under 
such circumstances to her inner consciousness, and some justifica- 
tion had to be discovered for it. This feat she presently achieved 
by declaring that she really could not, on account of what, at 
most and at worst, would never be more than an absurd, 
humiliating personal secret, drop Gordon Heneage, who seemed 
to have no friends in the world, save herself and Mrs. Strover. 
She had quite made up her mind to be his friend; she had an 
instinctive conviction that she, and she only, could preserve 
him from falling into permanent degradation ; she was prepared 
to take, in the process, a risk which was, after all, no very 
formidable one, seeing that she was already fore-armed against It. 

In what practical way, it may be wondered, was an American 
young woman in London to befriend a man of besmirched antece- 
dents, whose own family had been forced to renounce him? ‘The 
only answer that can be given is that Marie Ludlow was a rat! er 
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exceptional young woman. Personages highly placed in the 
worlds of politics, art and letters were ready to oblige her for 
her late father’s sake, as well as for her own, and she did contrive 
to obtain for Gordon Heneage a measure of recognition which 
indistinct recollections of there being something amiss with the 
man scarcely availed to counteract. Of course what she did was 
done discreetly and quietly ; it is probable that Gordon himself 
did not know to whom he was indebted for sundry marks of 
consideration which amused as much as they surprised him. 
But Mrs. Strover knew, and she was proportionately grateful. 

“You're just the most wonderful thing that ever happened !” 
she exclaimed admiringly, when she encountered Marie, one 
evening, at a house which had the name of being somewhat 
stiffly exclusive, and to which she herself would never have been 
admitted, had her husband’s charities been less profuse. ‘“ To 
have got him”—she pointed with her fan at Mr. Heneage, who at 
that moment was accosting Gracie Barron—“in here is a much 
greater achievement than getting him inside Buckingham Palace. 
How on earth did you manage it ?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t such a very difficult matter,” answered Marie, 
smiling. ‘“ What is going to be really difficult, I am afraid, is to 
bring about a reconciliation between him and his family. His 
father, I hear, lives in the country ; but he has married sisters in 
London, hasn’t he? Do you know them?” 

Mrs. Strover shook her head, but did not seem to think that the 
point was one of much importance. She said, “ They will make 
friends with him again as soon as he is independent of them.” 

“Tsn't he independent of them now?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t ask them for money, and wouldn’t get it if he 
did. But I reckon his father expects to be asked for money 
sooner or later—which is where the whole trouble comesin. He 
has got to be made rich; that’s all there is to it.” 

“I don’t quite see how he is to be made rich,” remarked Marie 
laughing. 

Mrs. Strover surveyed her incredulously. ‘ You don’t? Oh, 
but you must!” Once more she pointed her fan at Heneage and 
Gracie, saying, ‘‘ Even I can see, though I don’t pretend to have 
your quick wits.” 

Marie had a moment of swift and sharp chagrin. How was it 
that a danger so obvious had never once presented itself to her 
mind? Certainly Mr. Heneage had been a great deal in Hill 
Street of late, and Gracie had seemed to flirt with him at times. 
Bat Gracie flirted, or seemed to flirt, with everybody, and Lord 
Westenhanger was temporarily absent, having gone down to 
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Warwickshire, much against his will, to spend Christmas with 
his people, and there had been plenty of other young men who 
had been doing their very best to replace him. Yet the danger 
was real and ought to have been taken into account by responsible 
persons. All these reflections flashed across her brain with great 
rapidity before she answered coldly : 

“T should be very sorry to think that there was anything of 
that kind to see. As you know, I like Mr. Heneage, and I should 
be glad to do what I could for him; but Gracie must be treated 
as sacred, please.” 

“ Oh, Marie,” reproachfully cried Mrs. Strover, who had taken 
to calling Miss Ludlow by her Christian name, “don’t tell me that 
you are going to spoil everything! Of course you can if you 
choose; we all know that you’re omnipotent. And I had so set 
my heart upon this!” 

But Marie remained inexorable. “I can’t help that,’ she 
returned, as she prepared to move away; “you ought not to 
have set your heart upon such a scheme. You should have 
remembered that I am virtually in charge of Gracie, and that, 
after all, I know very little indeed about Mr. Heneage.” 





Wordsworth in Somersit. 


—— 


THe name of Wordsworth recalls Grasmere and Doon Cottage, 
Rydal and the Rotha, Loughrigg and “the watch-towers of 
Helvellyn ’’—a host of sweet and gracious memories. But 
there is a little-known corner of England where Wordsworth 
and his sister Dorothy lived from 1797 to 1798, in a seclusion 
made fruitful by the company of Coleridge. It was a most happy 
year, for as Coleridge said, “ We are threo people, but only one 
soul.” Out of that happiness and that unity sprang the “ Lyrical 
Ballads” which were to have such a wonderful effect upon the 
whole current of English poetry. 

For that reason alone Alfoxden and Holford are worthy of a 
pilgrimage. But fortunately the little village of Holford, nestled 
into the Quantock Hills, has escaped the fate of becoming a 
literary shrine—it is still unspoiled and almost unchanged in its 
ancient peace. 

It breathes a charm which none can know to its fullest save 
those who linger there. It is true that the Quantocks heathy on 
their brown ridges, green in their deep combes, the silver flash of 
a half-hid stream, or a glimpse of the Severn Sea shining in the 
sunshine, are all things to be appreciated at the moment of sight. 
But the secret influences of the place, its scents and memories 
and associations with Wordsworth are not to be gathered thus 
suddenly. 

“On the Quantocks,” said T, E. Brown in his delightful ‘ Letters,’ “ it 
is well to be alone, and to wander late into the dark. The solitude brings 
up the blessed company of Wordsworth and Coleridge. And there isa 
parity, a balance of the men and the landscape. More, I think, than at 
the Lakes. The lake scenery rather absorbs the figures, in whateyer 
relation you place them. But on the Quantocks I have felt them at my 
side, talked with them, yearned as I couldn’t yearn in presence of the 
big hills.” 


All who love Wordsworth must have a special feeling for this 
corner of the West Country. ‘To the simple spacious white 
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house set in Alfoxden Park with its fallow deer and wonderful 
undergroves of hollies, he came in 1797, with a storm-tossed 
spirit that expressed itself in the gloom of “ Guilt and Sorrow” 
and “The Borderers”; but when he left a year later he had 
written “Tintern Abbey ” and some of the freshest lyrics in the 
English tongue, as well as begun “The Prelude ”—that great 
poem whose greatness has perhaps been best appreciated by a 
Frenchman, M. Emile Legouis. Somerset was the scene of his 
restoration; here he first knew in its fulness that delight in 
nature “ felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ” which he was 
to be the means of revealing to so many others who, but for him, 
would have gone with sealed eyes to the grave. 

As Matthew Arnold says in his beautiful and passionate 

Memorial Verses,” Wordsworth had the power to shed— 


“On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world.” 


It was in a happy hour that William and Dorothy Wordsworth 
first came to Alfoxden. Coleridge had settled at Nether Stowey, 
and it was for his sake they followed to Somerset. Alfoxden 
House was much too large for their simple requirements, but too 
large or too small mattered little to the brother and sister when 
there was such exquisite and varied country on every side. The 
unworldly and ardent Dorothy cared little that the rooms were 
big and empty when she could chronicle in her “Journal” the 
discovery of “a new and very delicious pathway, which conducted 
us to the Combe.” 

Which Combe, one wonders. Butterfly, or Tanyard, or 
Cockercombe? There are eo many, and they are all quite as 
“delicious” as the pathways that lead to them. But it is not 
needful to go out of the grounds belonging to Alfoxden House to 
find beauty in plenty. There is a grassy beech-grown slope of 
hillside just beyond the house where those two fervent worshippers 
of nature must have stayed many a time to gaze upon a wide and 
lovely stretch of English country. 

Seen from the Somersetshire side Wales is full of beautiful 
surprises—a land of silver trailing mists that sometimes stretch out 
across the Severn Sea and lay soft wreaths on Quantoxhead, a dim 
country of legend and romance. But sometimes the Welsh hills 
rise pearl-like in full sunshine, while Somerset lies in shadow from 
a passing cloud. Then beyond the lesser slopes of the Quantocks 
spread the level pasture-lands, the rippling fields of white barley, 
the dark cider orchards, and thick plumed woods, 
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Far away the Mendips rise like a purple rampart on the horizon, 
while the Severn Sea lies to the west beyond the Bridgwater flats; 
and quite on the edge of the world, soft and dappled and dream- 
like, are the hills of Wales. Each separate detail in the happy 
whole is worthy of remembrance. Its beauty needs no heightening, 
but is all the sweeter from the thought of how Wordsworth must 
have loved it, how he would 


“Look upon the hills with tenderness 
And make dear friendship with the streams and groves.” 


He had a particular affection for Holford Glen, with its little 
rushing stream and steep slopes so carpeted with moss and ivy 


and ferns, so thickly wooded as almost to shut out the sunshine. 
Here he wrote 


‘TT heard a thousand blended notes, 
As in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.” 


Here he once brought Coleridge and John Thelwall to what he 
described as “‘ the most beautiful part of the most beautiful Glen 
of Alfoxden,” and as they sat at the edge of the stream Coleridge 
cried : 

“This is a place to reconcile one to all the jarrings and conflicts 
of the wide world!” 

“Nay,” said Thelwall with truer insight, “to make one forget 
them altogether.” 

It was a quaint commentary on the simple and idyllic existence 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge that the Government and their 
neighbours looked upon them as probable spies in the pay of the 
French ! 

“ As to Coleridge,” said one of the neighbours, “there is not so 
much harm in him, for he is a whirl-brain that talks whatever 
comes uppermost; but that Wordsworth, he is the dark traitor. 
You never hear him say a syllable on the subject.” 

A spy was sent down by the Government and perseveringly 
tracked the two poets jin their wanderings about the hills for 
three weeks, but he could discover nothing more dreadful than 
the fact that they wanted, as the tandlord of the Stowey Inn 
expressed it in the soft Somerset speech, “To put Quantock and 
all about here in print, look-y-zee?” 

Wordsworth must have grown pretty well used to misrepre- 
sentation in the course of his long life. In Somerset, as a young 
man, he was looked upon as a “ dark traitor ;” and in Westmore- 
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land as an old one he hardly met with the veneration which was 
his due; witness tke story of the worthy “statesman” who walked 
many miles to hear the Poet-Laureate address a meeting, but left 
immediately he discovered that high-sounding personage was 
“ Nobbut old Wadswuth o’ Rydal efter aw!” Then there is the 
still more delicious story of the stone-breaker who regarded the 
poet as a harmless lunatic, and told Hartley Coleridge “ that old 
Wadswuth’s brocken lowce ageean.” What would not some of 
us give to see “old Wadswuth o’ Rydal” commg down the road ? 
Should we not run and fall on our knees before that tall stooping 
figure, to ask a blessing and kiss the thin hands resting on the 
stick ? 

Happily Wordsworth was able to disregard contempt and mis- 
understanding and go his serene way unshaken, because from the 
beginning he had the whole faith and devotion of one human being 
—his sister Dorothy. She was at onceashield and an inspiration 
to him—but for her ardent belief in the abiding value of his work 
much of it would have remained unwritten—and no woman has 
been more exquisitely praised. 

“Her voice was like a hidden bird that sang. 
The thought of her was like a flash of light, 
Or an unseen companionship, a breath 
Of fragrance independent of the wind:” 


said the brother who alone knew all the shy unfoldings of her 
nature. And again: 


“Her very presence such a sweetness breathed, 
That flowers and trees, and even the silent hills, 
And everything she looked on, should have had 
An intimation how she bore herself 
Towards them and to all creatures.” 


It is good to think of them wandering together among the 
Somersetshire hills, or lingering in a sweet hidden combe while 
the afternoon sun was lengthening in the green secluded place, and 
every smallest sprig of heather had its own shadow. There is a 
charm which grows upon one in these combes, each enshrining 
its clear stream, each full of bracken and heather and rowan trees 
—a charm of sunshine and breathing silence. And if one grows 
tired of a green glade and longs for the wide open sky and far 
horizons, the kind Quantocks have both to give. On a clear day 
on the moors one can see for miles around, even to the dark head 
of famous Dunkeny Beacon rising upon Exmoor. It is free and 
fine on “ Seaward Quantock’s heathy hills,” with something brave 
and elemental in their bareness. As the sun goes down and the 
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moors put on their mantle of purple and dun, the whole wide 
scene breathes a peace and solitude that uplifts the heart; here 
one can know to its fullest, 


“The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


This Somersetshire country harmonises with the thought of 
Wordsworth to a singular degree. It has a simplicity, a blithoness, 
and, on the bare wide stretches of the hills, a certain austerity 
that seems to enfold his memory. Much of his poetry that was 
really written among the mountains and streams he loved last 
and longest, might have been inspired by the softer beauty of the 
Quantocks. That he looked back on the time he dwelt here with 
affection and gratitude is well known. When he revisited 
Alfoxden more than forty years later he went to all his old haunts, 
recalling certain trees, noting their growth or regretting their 
fall, with that deep and persistent attachment which was one of 
the qualities of his north-country nature. 

It was not only trees and hills in Somerset that he cared for ; 
he had a sincere admiration for that well-known Somerset worthy, 
Thomas Poole, for whose sake Coleridge first settled at Nether 
Stowey. When Wordsworth returned to Westmoreland he kept 
up his friendship with the farmer, and when he finished his bleak 


but most noble poem “ Michael,” in 1800, he wrote to Poole, 


“T wish that this poem should please you, because in writing it I had 
your character often before my eyes, and sometimes thought that I was 
delineating such a man as you yourself would have been under the same 
circumstances.” 


Many of Wordsworth’s carlier and most characteristic poems 
were composed within a few paces of Alfoxden House—“ We are 
Seven,” “It is the first mild day of March,” “The Thorn,” 
“Pxpostulation and Reply,” and “The Tables Turned,” which 
contains the lines that have almost become a modern creed— 


“Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher.” 


It was while watching the crescent moon from the front of 
Alfoxden House one evening that the idea came to him which he 
used in the strange—and as it seemed to his contemporaries half- 
mad—prologue to “ Peter Bell.” Here, also, he wrote the “ Old 
Cumberland Beggar,” one of the earliest examples of his peculiar 
power of drawing the inner beauty and nobility out of barren 
and commonplace subjects. As Coleridge said truly, Wordsworth 
could bestow freshness on things from which “custom had 
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bedimmed all the lustre, had dried up the sparkle and the 
dewdrops.” 

Knowing how Wordsworth loved Holford Glen one is irresistibly 
impelled to think he had it in mind when he spent the winter 
after leaving Alfoxden at Goslar in Germany, and there wrote 
that most exquisite lyric beginning “Three years she grew in 
enn and shower.” Anyone who has stood in the glen at night- 
time listening to the little stream gurgling among the mosses, 
with the friendly trees on either hand crowding down to the 
water, must have felt that Wordworth’s Lucy stood here, too, in 
the poet’s imagination, that it was this green glimmering place 
he was thinking of when he wrote, 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


What wonder that Somerset is sweet when it is graced by such 
memories of Wordsworth and Dorothy? They can be recalled 
almost exactly as they lived and moved about these hills. Hazlitt 
visited them at Alfoxden, and wrote a vivid description of 
Wordsworth. 


“T think Isee him now. He answered in some degree to his friend's 
description of him, but was more gaunt and Don Quixote-like.... Ther 
was something of a roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike his own Peter 
Bell. There was a severe, worn pressure of thought about his temples, « 
fire in his eye (as if he saw something in objects more than the appear- 
ance), an intense, high, narrow forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed 
by strong purpose and feeling, anda convulsive inclination to laughter 
about the mouth.... He sat down and talked very naturally and freely, 
with a mixture of clear, gushing accents in his voice, a deep guttural 
intonation, and a strong tincture of the northern burr, like the crust on 


ae 
wie, 


De Quincey has left a very fine description of Wordsworth’s 
eyes, written some years later :— 


“His eyes are not, under any circumstances, bright, lustrous, or 
piercing; but, after a long day’s toil in walking, I have seen them assume 
an appearance the most solemn and spiritual that it is possible for th: 
human eye to wear. The light which resides in them is at no time a 
superficial light, but under favourable accidents it is a light which seems 
to come from unfathomed depths; in fact, it is more truly entitled to be 
held ‘the light that never was on land or sea,’ a light radiating from some 
far spiritual world, than any the most idealising that ever yet a painter's 
hand created,” 
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As a final touch take Dorothy’s fervent account of her brother ; 
after remarking that he is steady and sincere in his attachments, 
she goes on to say that he has 


“ A sort of violence of affection, if I may so term it, which demonstrates 
itself every moment of the day, when the objects of his affection are 
present with him, in a thousand almost imperceptible attentions to their 
wishes, in a sort of restless watchfulness which I know not how to 
describe, a tenderness that never sleeps, and at the same time such a 
delicacy of manners as I have observed in few men.” 


Dorothy herself has been drawn with subtle insight by 
De Quincey :— 

“ Her face was of Egyptian brown; rarely, in a woman of English birth, 
had I seen a more determined gipsy tan. Her eyes were not soft, nor were 
they fierce or bold, but they were wild and startling, and hurried in their 
motion. Her manner was warm and even ardent, ber sensibility seemed 
constitutionally deep; and some subtle fire of impassioned intellect 
apparently burned within her.... The pulses of light are not more quick 
or more inevitable in their flow and undulation, than were the answering 
and echoing movements of her sympathising attention. Her knowledge 
of literature was irregular and thoroughly unsystematic. She was content 
to be ignorant of many things, but what she knew and had really mastered, 
lay where it could not be disturbed—in the temple of her own most fervid 
heart.” 


No wonder that Wordsworth wrote to Dorothy in 1793, before 
they had begun their happy life together, 
“Oh, my dear, dear sister! with what transport shall I again meet you! 


with what rapture shall I again wear out the day in your sight!.... I 
see you in a moment running, or rather flying, to my arms.” 


Among the holly groves of Alfoxden Park, on Hare Knap, in 
the unaltered combes, or on “‘ Kilve’s smooth shore, by the green 
sea,” it is easy to recall these two “ wearing out the day” side 
by side in an affection that never faltered or fell short. The 
Quantock country is fortunate to have been the scene of one of 
the earliest and one of the happiest of the many years that 
Wordsworth and his sister—and later that “ perfect woman, 
nobly planned” who became his wife—spent together, uncon- 
scious that they were a living example of the life that is both 
“ wise and innocent.” 

If Wordsworth had the rare gift of bestowing beauty on things 
that were bare and despised, it was because he had kept—or, as 
a study of “ The Prelude” shows, regained—a morning freshness 
of outlook and a passionate faith in the simplest virtues of the 
human heart. Those who love this lonely corner of Somerset 
must rejoice to remember that it was here his early joy in nature 
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returned to him, that here his dreams took form and substance 
and his life became “rich in many onward-looking thoughts.” 
He came to Alfoxden full of turmoil and gloom produced by the 
unfulfilled hopes of the French Revolution—that dawn so early 
darkened when Wordsworth’s ardent temper held it a bliss to be 
alive and “to be young was very heaven!” Thence the bitter- 
ness of his despair—but he left having written “Tintern Abbey,” 
which at the time it was published in 1798 was new and 
wonderful to an extent that we, to whom it is a heritage we can 
hardly imagine ourselves without, find difficult to realise. 

But the birthplace of the “Lyrical Ballads,” the home of 
s0 many sweet and gracious memories, has slumbered through 
more than a hundred summers since Wordsworth and Coleridge 
departed, in retired content. “The loud stag speaks” upon 
Exmoor, and the beauties of Minehead and of Lynton and 
Lynmouth further round the curve of that most lovely coast, are 
well known to the wandering tourist. But few come to disturb 
the quiet of Alfoxden or the breezy solitudes of Danesborough. 
It is not quite the country for the ordinary tourist, just as 
Wordsworth is not quite the poet for the ordinary circulating- 
library reader. And the pity of it is that many who are oppressed 
by “the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world” know nothing of the morning freshness, the evening 
peace, and the balm of mountain solitudes that is to be found in 
his pages. “Friend of the wise and teacher of the good,” 
Coleridge beautifully called him, and it may perhaps be added 
that the mountain poet only fully reveals himself to the patient. 
The people who skim through Wordsworth looking for “ beauties” 
no more reach—or even imagine—the deep hidden heart of him 
than the cyclist who tears along the dusty highways of the 
Lake Country in August knows the hidden recesses of the fells. 

The lover of Wordsworth will be well content that Alfoxden 
and Holford should remain for another hundred years untouched 
and little visited—a “secret place” where Lucy can linger 
unscared by the waterfall in the Glen. 

Estaer Hatitam Moornovse. 
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“Poor John!” sighed his brother. “I do feel sorry for the 
chap.” 

“What is the matter now? I understood that ho was expected 
home in high feather, having settled that ticklish business out 
there admirably.” 

“He is coming home, certainly, but what is he coming 
home to?” 

“T hope to his pretty, clever wife. Muriel has always been a 
favourite of mine.” 

‘You don’t mean to say you have not heard? By Jove!” 

“Heard what?” asked Henderson, anxiously. He, too, had 
been away, and was only now taking up anew the threads of his 
home life. The sundry and manifold changes of the world offer 
many possibilities of disaster, as no-one knew better than he; 
and though they never wrote to one another, and when they were 
together said very little, Vivian Henderson and John Drew were 
friends, 

“That Muriel has turned, or is going to turn, Roman 
Catholic!” replied Mark, with uplifted eyebrows and a shrug of 
the shoulders. ‘ Why, I thought everyone in the whole blessed 
town knew it. It was in both papers on Friday.” 

“You forget I only returned yesterday,” said Henderson. 
“J am sorry to hear it—John will be terribly upset.” 

“Upset! I should think so, indeed. The whole family is 
upset.” 

“Ob, I don’t pretend to waste my sympathy upon the family. 

fost Church of England families know and care too little about 
eir religion to think of changing it; but it implies no disgrace 

to any of them, when, now and then, a member displays some 

uterest in the matter, even if that member become a Roman 
tholic, in consequence.” 

“No one said anything about disgrace,” retorted the other in 
lispleasure. “The Drews, even if only Drews by marriage, are 
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not in the habit of disgracing themselves. But when it comes to 
bringing discord and disunion into a circle such as ours—when it 
comes to forsaking your husband for a priest-——” 

“Surely it hardly comes to that,” put in Henderson. 

“T mean no harm, of course,” said Drew, slightly disconcerted. 
“But it cannot be right for a wife to tarn her back upon her 
parish church, and allow her husband to go alone.” 

“I don’t know whether you turn your back upon your parish 
church, but I am under the impression that you seldom show your 
face there, Mark. Don’t you usually allow Maria to go alone?” 

“ That is quite different. The Rector—not that I wish to say 
a word against the old chap——” 

“You can’t. No one can.” 

“Exactly. But no one can deny that he és old, and quite ou! 
of date. And no onecan deny that I amachurchman, and always 
have been. When I don’t go to church, I go nowhere!” 

Henderson smiled. Perhaps he reflected that their spiritual 
mother owned a superabundance of sons such as Mark Drew. 

“Our poor father!” pursued the zealous Anglican. “ One 
wonders what he would have said, had he lived to see this day. 
As it is, it is enough to make him turn in bis grave.” 

“It is more to the purpose to think of the effect upon John,” 
said Henderson, unsympathctically. He remembered the lzto 
Mir. Drew very well, and thought it possible that he might have 
met with many surprises since he left this world behind him. 
“T fear that this step cf Muriel’s may tend to separate a mo-t 
devoted pair, and that it will greatly distress her husband.” 

“T am afraid he will blame me,” said Mark. ‘“ But I looked 
upon Millard as such a decent chap—in fact, almost as one of 
ourselves. He never dreamed of speaking to me about religion; 
we talked of anything under the san rather than that. Hov 
should I guess that there was any danger for Muriel.” 

“ Oh, it’s Millard’s doing, is it? I should not have expected it 
from him.” 

“Muriel thinks herself so mighty clever. She would argue 
with Millard, and, as might be expected, got the worst of it. 

But she is in an awful way now, and says that she must turn 
Catholic or lose her soul.” 

“She has not, then, been formally received ?”’ 

“No. Millard had, at least, the decency to make her wait 
until John’s return,” 

“T will go and see her.” 

“Do, Not that you can do anything with her, An angel 
from heaven would not convince her that she was wrong.” 
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“T shall not try to do anything,” answered Henderson. “I 
find it more than I can manage to deliver my own soul, without 
dictating to others the exact terms on which they must save theirs. 
Depend upon it, Mark, even in these days God speaks to His 
creatures by divers portions and in divers manners.” 

Mark stared. “I don’t know what you mean,” he said. “ But 
I am sure we all ought to do what we can to bring Muriel to her 
senses, for John’s sake.” 

They parted, and Henderson bent his steps towards the pretty 
house to which, years ago, John Drew had brought his bride—the 
home consecrated not only by love, but by death, for the babe born 
to the wedded pair was only spared to them for a few months. 

“They are saved that complication,” he thought, remembering 
the falling asleep of the little one and the grief of the parents. 
He dreaded the coming interview, and leaned for one moment on 
the gate before opening it, admiring the garden. 

“Tt looks as much like Eden as ever,” he said aloud. 

A rueful voice sounded in his ear, and he heard: “Then I 
Suppose you are prepared to find the serpent? ” 

Henderson turned, and recognised an old schoolfellow of his 
own who had joined the Roman Church, had taken Holy Orders 
and was now the priest in charge of a Mission in one of the slums 
of the little town. 

“What is this that I hear about Mrs. Drew?” he asked, as 
they shook hands. 

“T expect you know already the story of her conversion,” 
replied Father Millard. “Let us walk together for a little way, 
if you can and will. I long to speak to a really religious man, 
who is, as well, a friend of the Drews. I decline to discuss the 
matter with Mark, that zealous Anglican, who goes to his church 
only when there is a civic function there. Neither will I consent 
to be bullied by Uncle Matthew Drew, who talks of Jesuits 
creeping into the houses of silly women and much more that I 
will not soil my lips by repeating.” Millard drew himself up at 
this point, looking just what he was, a clean-minded English 
rentleman. 

“T find it difficult even to bear with Cousin Paul, who kindly 
admits that mine is a branch of the true Church, but pronounces 
it to be schismatical in England. In England or out of it, he, at 


least, is an appalling prig.” 
Henderson could not help laughing. He knew the Reverend 


il Drew. ; 

“ But you cannot expect me to be pleased,” he said. “ This 
will be a heavy blow to John.” 

VOL, CXXXI. M 
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The priest looked troubled. “I suppose it will,” he replied 
slowly. ‘Believe me I do not forget that, and I am sorry. 
When I reflect that my presence here may have been the means 
of bringing sorrow to that good fellow and old friend, I could 
almost wish I had not been sent to minister in this, my native 
place. And I will admit to you that I am not quite satisfied with 
Mrs. Drew herself. She was happy enough, and confident, as she 
was before ; and now, I hardly feel that she has wakened up to 
the deeper needs of her nature or to the truth and beauty of the 
Catholic faith, but rather that she has read and argued herself 
into confusion and panic.” 

“Poor Muriel!” said Henderson, sadly. Suddenly, he found 
himself thinking of the crisis in his own spiritual life, when it 
might almost have been said of him that the snares of death 
compassed him round about and the pains of hell gat hold upon 
him. He had been brought through it, and it was not now 
in the power of mortal man or even of wicked spirit to destroy 
the faith born after such sore travail of soul. He looked earnestly 
at his companion, who looked back at him, and understood. 

“T have been there, too,” said Millard. “And it is why I am 
here,” he added significantly. 

The other smiled, and shook his head. 

“Were you not going to call upon Mrs. Drew?” asked the 
priest, presently. ‘“ Do, you will be a comfort to her.” 

Henderson laughed outright. ‘ You are so singularly unlike 
the Jesuit of Protestant fiction,” he said, in explanation. 

“ But then, there is nothing like him under the sun,” answerc! 
Father Millard, gaily. “Go in, and prosper, my dear fellow. 
I give you leave to snatch your lamb from my clutches, 
you can.” 

Henderson turned, and walked slowly back. He could hardly 
bring himself to regard Francis Millard as a wolf: but anyhow, 
he knew it was not in his own power to rescue John Drew’s oue 
ewe-lamb. Poor John: he was, as everyone agreed, such a “ good 
churchman,” the very man to be terribly hurt by this untoward 
development. All Henderson’s sorrow was on John’s account. It 
might be God Himself who was calling Muriel, and who was he 
that he should attempt to dissuade her from obeying what might 
be the divine voice? Vivian Henderson, deeply, passionately 
religious, was often, by his very silence, an offenco and a trial to 
the facile religionist. As he opened the Holmhurst gate, he be- 
held a tall, ascetic-looking man walking in stately fashion down 
the garden path, and recognised yet another priest—AnglicaD 
this time—in the Reverend Paul Drew. 
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“Are you going to visit that misguided woman?” asked this 
personage, after a cold greeting on both sides. 

“T thought of going in to see Muriel,” replied Henderson. 

“You may spare yourself the trouble. She is hopeless.” 

“She is a dear friend of mine, you know.” 

“Indeed? Well, I presume you are not exactly pleased to find 
that your dear friend has fallen into the hands of the Italian 
Mission,” observed Mr. Drew, with severity; “though I hardly 
expect it to give you the acute distress it does us Catholics.” 

“JT don’t quite follow your meaning,” said Henderson. “I 
should be sorry to condemn Muriel because of her change of religion 
—I have no right so to do. Her soul is her own affair, not mine ; 
and her spiritual needs are hers, and not another’s. It ison John’s 
account that I am sorry she has decided to join the Roman Church. 
I fear it will trouble him a good deal. But after all, he may not 
be so distressed as we think. He may be content that his wife 
should follow the dictates of conscience. He may, you know,” con- 
tinued Henderson blandly, “he may elect to follow her example,” 

“Just as it may suit you, Mr. Henderson, whom I know to be 
even broader in your views than people imagine, to speak lightly 
of the sin of schism,” retorted the other in a white heat of 
indignation. “But as a true, though humble representative of 
the Catholic Church of this country, I have no hesitation in 
announcing that, should my cousin so forget himself as to commit 
that sin, I would y 

‘What would you do? What could you do?” 

“T could renounce him, and I would,” replied the reverend 
centleman, shaking the dust of Holmhurst from off his feet and 
going on his way. 

The maid who admitted Henderson had the half-mournful, 
lalf-important expression proper to the minor actors in a domestic 
tragedy. Mrs. John Drew was an excellent mistress, and her 
“conversion” had awakened the deepest interest in her servants, 
Qook, who was ‘Low Church,” and believed in ‘The Secret 




































History of the Oxford Movement,’ had been melted even to tears. 
It Eliza, who was of the straitest sect of our religion, felt it on 
he naster’s account, and found it difficult now to look a gentleman 
rht like Mr. Paul Drew in the face. Rose, who was latitudinarian, 
ely isked what was the odds so long as you was happy? Kate, the 
to lrish laundress, said little. Was she not a Catholic herself? Had 
be- the not entreated our Blessed Lady for: this very consumma- 
wn tion? It is true that she was somewhat scared at what she 
ica 


‘nsidered to be the direct result of this petition, having perhaps 
lurdly expected such an answer in the first place, and not being 
mM 2 
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at all prepared for some of the consequences thereof, in the 
second. She was now intent upon beseeching St. Joseph to make 
master at least very gentle with missis when he came home. 

It was the High Church parlour-maid who asked Mr. Henderson 
to step upstairs to Mrs. Drew’s own sitting-room, and who, wrapped 
in a mantle of decent gloom, preceded him thither. 

“Dear Vivian, I am indeed glad to see you again!” cried Muriel, 
rising from the depths of a low chair and scattering a little army 
of theological literature as she did so. Poor woman! She was 
the merest shadow of the pretty gracious creature to whom 
Henderson had said good-bye six months before. 

“What have you been doing to yourself, that you look so ill?” 
he asked, after he had returned her eager greeting. “It is quite 
time John came home to take care of you.” 

“But you know, don’t you?” she said. Tears were in her 
beautiful eyes. Henderson nodded. 

“ What will poor John say? What will ho do?” she went on, 
weeping pitifully. 

John’s friend took her hand. “He loves you,” he said: truly, 
he did not know what else to say. 

“T was so sure of my ground when I began to speak to Father 
Millard,” she wailed. “ And I made him answer me—he did not 
wish to do so. I thought it was such a pity that a man who had 
been John’s schoolfellow and one of the Rector’s favourite pupi!s 
should be a Roman Catholic.” 

“Did you think you could win him back to the old fold?” asked 
Henderson, smiling in spite of the tragedy of the situation. 

“ How did I know what might happen? and everybody would § 
have been co pleased. But I found that things were not at all asl 
had always supposed: and I thought and thought, and read and 
read, until nothing was clear to me except that I too must become 
a—a Catholic, or God would be angry with me, and I should lose 
my soul. It kills me to leave John behind—John, who loves me 
and whom I so dearly love. But our Lord came not to send peace 
upon the earth. He came to send a sword, and that sword bas 
come between John and me. What shall it profit me, if to gain 
my husband, I lose my soul?” 

“Poor girl,” murmured Henderson, in deep compassion. 

“I begged Father Millard to receive me at least three weeks 2g0, 
sobbed Muriel, “ but,he refused to do anything until John returned. 
Ob, why will he not receive me, and let me be at reat? Supposing J 
my courage fail me, when I see John again, what will become 0! 
me? I shall be lost for evermore. Have you, Vivian, ever felt 
like that—that you must escape, or you will be lost”? 
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“My dear Muriel,” he replied, looking at her stedfastly and 
solemnly, “I have felt, not that I should be lost, but that I was 
lost—and that, not for me alone, but for all mankind, there was 
no escape. I had not to weigh church against church.” 

“Surely, there can only be one true church?” interrupted 
Muriel. “John himself says that.” 

“ When I had come to the pass of which I speak,” said Henderson, 
“ for me there was no question of a church or churches—for me 
there was no God.” 

Muriel gazed at him with wide-open, frightened eyes. 

“There was no hope, none to help, I looked into my own 
breast and knew myself worse than orphaned—desolate indeed. 
I watched the innocent suffer. I beheld the ungodly triumph. I 
thought on the pains, the sorrows, the sins of the world, and on 
the multitudes that were calling out of the deep upon God, when 
there was none to answer—none to heed. What is that but to 
be lost? I have known that, Muriel.” 

He stopped, exhausted with unwonted speech and with the 
remembrance of well-nigh intolerable anguish. 

“It is not so with you now, is it, Vivian?” she asked after long 
tilence. 

A light shone on his face such as she had never before seen 
and which she never forgot. He smiled. 

“Not now,” he replied. “TI believe in God.” 

And all at once, peace seemed to steal gently into Muriel’s 
weary soul, and she found herself lifting up her heart unto the 
Father of us all. 

For she had not thought upon God when she so gaily attacked 
Millard, nor was He much in her mind when she so frantically 
strove to settle the vexed questions between Rome and England. 
And she had mistaken Him all along. She forgot that He did not 
set traps for unwary feet, but that He knew our frame and 
remembered that we were but’dust: she forgot that He was not 
eager to prove us in the wrong, but that He had compassion on 
the ignorant and on those who were out of the way. Now she 
remembered these things, and she sent up to Him a child’s— 
ilmost a childish—prayer. 

It was at this moment that there came a stir as of new life into 
the house, There was certainly some unusual bustle in the hall. 
Muriel and Vivian looked at one another in bewilderment. And 
while they listened, scarcely daring to believe their own ears, an 
teger, unmistakable step sounded upon the stair, and with a cry 
lrgetting all her troubles in the blessed surprise of his return, 
Yuriel ran straight into her husband’s arms, They clasped each 
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other close, quite regardless of Henderson’s presence, and he 
proved himself worthy of the name of a friend, by stealing out of 
the room without a word. 

The High Church parlour-maid met him in the hall, and after 
announcing that ‘“‘ Master had returned unexpected,” added that 
the was about to take up tea. 

“Take up nothing and no one,” ordered Henderson, fixing her 
with a glittering eye worthy of a whole naval brigade of ancient 
mariners. And being not without a gleam of intelligence, she 
obeyed. 

A day or two after his return, John Drew went into the parish 
church. There, as he had expected, he found the aged Rector 
kneeling in his stall, John knelt down also and poured forth his 
soul in supplication and thanksgiving. Presently the old man 
rose, and then John went down the aisle to meet him. 

“TI hope alli is well with you and your dear wife,” said the 
Rector, holding out his hand. 

“All is well,” replied John as he took it. “I should like to 
thank you for your kindness and forbearance at a very difficult 
time.” 

“T called to see her once, and only once,” said the Rector 
wistfully. ‘There were so many voices sounding in her ear—so 
many to rebuke, to exhort and to argue—and she was terrified 
and bewildered. But every day I have knelt here in this holy 
place, and have commended her to the love of our Father, 
praying that she might be led according to His will. I did not 
know what His will for her might be, but I prayed that it might 
be done. For look you, I baptized Francis Millard, Vivian 
Henderson, and you, John, and surely you have all found God, 
though in divers manners, and by varying paths.” 

John broke down. When at last he could speak, he said— 

“ Muriel has found Him, too.” 

“Then blessed be His holy name!” devoutly exclaimed the 
old man. 

“Some words of dear old Vivian’s seem to have helped her first 
and then——” 

“Then you came, and by your love and pity showed her 
a faint image of the Heart of the Eternal. Was that not so, my 
son?” 

“Perhaps it was,” replied John, simply. “In those distant, 
desolate places where I have been travelling, one is thrown back 
upon first principles. There was often no church in which I could 
worship, no priest to give me my Communion, and yet I am sure 
God was very near to me, and that I felt Him tobeso. Iam 
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sure He spoke to me in the silence and the solitude, and fed me 
with food convenient forme, I have learnt much of Him and of His 
love while I have been absent, so that, though once it would have 
distressed me greatly that my wife should become a Roman 
Catholic, I am content now for it to be so, if in that way she 
finds God and is enabled to stay herself upon Him. In Him we 
cannot be divided, though I do not myself see the way to leaving 
the church of my fathers.” 

The Rector pressed his pupil’s hand. ‘God forbid!” he said, 
being human. 

“ When is she to be received ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Nothing is settled,” replied John. ‘She does not even wish 
me to see Millard for her. All that she asks is that I should be 
patient and wait.” 


As a matter of fact, several years have passed since that 
interview, and Muriel has almost forgotten that she ever had the 
intention of joining the Roman Church. It would seem as if a 
wave of insight, of love and of joy swept her over every obstacle 
to the Divine Feet, and very close to the Divine Heart, and as if, 
after that experience, she could not bring herself even to consider 
the controversy which once so sorely vexed her soul. 

Is it possible that she ever felt her salvation imperilled by the 
absence of a formula, by some uncertainty of intention, by 
questions relating to orders, jurisdiction and the like—questions 
which she herself has neither the knowledge nor the ability to 
settle, and on which men of equal sanctity and equal learning 
differ so completely? She can hardly believe it. Yet, on the 
rare occasions on which she meets him, she finds herself more in 
sympathy with Father Millard than she did before. | 

So does John, dear fellow, who is as good a churchman as 
ever. 

Millard, though he never “received” Mrs. John Drew, is not 
without his converts in her husband’s family. For instance, 
Uncle Matthew’s only son escaped with joy from the atmosphere 
of suspicion and innuendo in which he had been brought up, into 
a purer and a more Christian air. And there is a yet more 
distinguished proselyte. But this personage is bound to be a 
thorn in Millard’s side—he was so on the day on which the 
gentleman first began to recognise that the Italian Mission might 
have something to say for itselfi—he is so now, when Father Paul 
Drew is high in the favour of his ecclesiastical superiors, and looks 
forward with well-grounded confidence to lording it over Christ’s 
heritage himself. Roman or Anglican, to Millard and many 
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besides Millard, he will always be an appalling prig! It is only 
just to remark that Father Drew considers the other to have mis- 
managed matters most terribly, and that he does not hesitate to 
imply that both Muriel and her husband might have been good 
Catholics long ago, if only, in the day of opportunity, Millard 
had been as wise as a serpent or Paul Drew. 

The old Rector fell asleep some years since, and there is now a 
young one whom even Mark Drew admits to be up to date, and 
who has almost succeeded in turning the parish upside down. He 
is of the school of busy churchmen, and would certainly not be 
content with prayer alone, if there was any question of one of 
his parishioners seceding to the Church of Rome. Unlike his 
predecessor, he would know perfectly the will of God for that 
parishioner, and would take measures accordingly. 

And Vivian Henderson ? 

Well, Vivian Henderson knows Him on Whom he has believed. 


Mary E, Brewvars. 




















Some Russian Cypes and Scenes. 


There is noise in the capitals, the orators thunder ; 
The war of words rages; 

But there, in the depths of Russia, 

Is the silence of centuries.—Nekrasov. 


Tat is it—the silence of centuries!” Over all the limitless 
land, away from the far-divided towns, in the countless villages, 
over forest, steppe, and broad silted river, rests “the stillness of 
ages.” Beyond his God and Tsar, the changing seasons and 
harvest, his village and <sba, to the peasant there is nothing. 
His love for his Tsar is that of a child, his religion a superstition 
and a fear rather than a devotion. His father and his father’s 
father held the same reverent superstition, and it is the highest 
he knows of. His welfare in this world is in his Tsar’s hand, in 
the next in God’s. And he is content and, when he has enough 
to eat, happy. 

His village, a grey-brown dot on the plain, is where he was 
born, and where, most probably, he will die. A rut-worn road, 
wide and beaten, runs between the two rows of grey wooden ‘sbas 
—all with their out-of-plumb gables fronting tho street and their 
tiny crooked windows glazed with iridescent, distorting glass. 
Through a miry courtyard, rendered yet more unkempt by a 
tumbled-down roughly thatched cowshed and stable at one side 
of it, a few uneven wooden steps lead to the two evil-smelling 
rooms of the hut containing a brick and clay built stove, placed 
80 as to heat both rooms, a table, a couple of stools, a brilliantly 
coloured oleograph of the Tsar, and in one corner, near the 
ceiling, the poor tawdry kon, with its cheap red glass lamp 
whose tiny spluttering flame gives out a close, sickly odour 
which pervades the whole hut. 

The second room is a copy of the first, with the exception that 
it contains a long, six or seven feet broad shelf, about two and a 
half feet from the ceiling, up to which each night the family crawl 
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to sleep, when the atmosphere, bad during the day, becomes 
indescribable. Yet without those wooden walls the fresh clear- 
ness of the air is magical. 

An hour after day-break on a May morning. Cattle, small, 
rough and angular, which have slept in the street all night, along 
with the pigs and geese, are awake and lazily stirring. Thin 
blue smoke ascends from the loosely built chimneys which barely 
reach above the crazy roofs. A cur dog crawls beneath a yard 
gate and stands for a moment or two looking down the road with 
a critical air of responsibility, and then disappears the way he 
came. An isolated voice is heard, loud and clear in the still air, 
shouting to horse or dog. Then a door opens, and Ivan, in dirty 
red shirt worn outside his blue cotton trousers, sleepily looks out 
at the day. 

He notices that the embedded stones of the yard are loosened 
in their setting of beaten earth, and that around each one is 
a tiny fissure where the earth has parted from the stone. 
Descending the steps he stoops and lovingly traces his finger 
round the crack, for though newspapers and books are not for 
Ivan he reads a subtler alphabet, and knows by this sign that his 
crops are almost certainly safe from further night frosts. It is 
just the time between the two strenuous periods of labour, the 
ploughing and sowing of the land and the gathering in of the 
harvest, therefore Ivan is not very busy to-day, so with a sigh he 
seats himself on the steps and meditatively scratches himself, 
while a wrinkled grey-beard, his father, who has followed him, 
leans against the door-post and pinches up his work-worn shirt 
for the same purpose. 

Ivan’s younger brother has been away for the past week with 
some twenty other peasants carting casks of potash from a small 
local factory to the town about a hundred versis off, and Ivan 
and his father lazily discuss the likelihood of his being back 
to-day and the probable price at which he contracted for the 
work. 

“ Da! Simion Philatitch is a stingy fellow, he knows how to 
keep his kopecks—a slave-driver !” says Ivan. 

“ Da, and his loads are heavy,” replies the old man. ‘Seven 
poods—yea Bogho” (by God). 

“Seven poods and the roads bad, but he will only get eight 
roubles. What does Simion Philatitch care about our horses ?” 

“ Da, the roads are bad; nu Bogh pomozheet!” (but God will 
help.) 

Masha, Ivan’s wife, a vigorous, full-bosomed woman in short 
cotton petticoat and thin loose jacket, brings glasses of straw- 
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coloured tea which the two men begin to blow and sip, and 
leisurely sprinkle coarse damp salt on the chunks of black 
bread brought with the tea. A chubby-cheeked youngster of six, 
clothed in wisp of shirt that barely covers his little shiny brown 
stomach, patters down the steps and throws stones at a gander. 
Noises begin in the village; rickety little four-wheeled carts jolt 
down the street, with clamorous loud-voiced drivers, one or two 
of whom stop for a word with Ivan and his father and then hurry 
after their plodding horses. A peasant comes into the yard to 
borrow a piece of rope, whereupon there is some excited gesticula- 
ting argument about a piece that was borrowed last week and 
never returned. Finally however the rope is lent and Ivan begins 
upon some make-shift repairs to the cowshed, while his broad- 
shouldered wife, with coloured handkerchief over her head and 
brown bare feet and ankles, comes to milk the cow before driving 
it to pasture. Theold man potters about awhile giving unheeded 
directions to his son and his daughter-in-law, and finally settles 
to work upon some worn-out looking harness, 

The sun rises above the opposite roofs, moon-faced, spindle- 
legged children, in scanty attire, wander aimlessly about the road- 
way, and the heavy oriental-looking draw-beam of the well higher 
up the street begins its creaking as women fill their gaudily 
coloured pails. Ivan’s thoughts are idly busy with the affairs of 
his little world as he works; he remembers that the smithy fire 
is to be lit to-night ; he must get the axle of the waggon repaired 
in readiness for the hay harvest ; he will not bother more with the 
broken hinge of the stable door, he will just take it right off and 
the smith will put it right; as for scythe and sickle there is time 
enough yet to get them sharpened, they can wait. Peotra, the 
smith is keen for work just now, for one of his daughters is to be 
married next week and there is to be a merry-making. That’s 
why Peotra wants to sell his brown colt. Ach! if only God 
would give a good harvest there might be a chance of buying it. 
Veeker is getting a bit old—but then how much is owing at the 
kabak 2 And then if the harvest should be bad—well, Veeker 
herself would have to go. Ach, but the sun is hot! Why think 
of unpleasant things—God will be kind. And then Ivan 
laughingly remembers the amusing affair which his brother and 
another young fellow had with two girls across the way, and he 
stops his work to shout some details of it to his father who, 
however, pays little attention to it all. 

“ Ach, Matoushkee!” laughs Ivan, as with a cock of his cap he 
resumes his hatchet and leisurely works away until noon, when he 
looks up and finds it is dinner time, The sun alone is his time- 
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keeper, and gives Ivan the time to within a quarter of an hour, 
and a quarter of an hour to Ivan is something less than the 
Western minute. A cheap German clock certainly hangs upon 
the wall opposite his stove, but its erratic timekeeping is only 
corrected by the sun, and its use is more social than utilitarian, 
inasmuch as to possess one marks a certain social position. 

Laying aside his tools, Ivan stretches himself and goes indoors, 
where his three children and his father are awaiting dinner. 
Since his mother’s death Masha is mistress, and moves with 
vigorous grace as she places an earthenware crock of stchee 
(cabbage soup) and a jar of salt on the table, and holding a thick 
cake of black bread against her bosom cuts a great slice off for 
each one. And then the wooden spoons, highly varnished and 
painted, begin their work on the one crock. The meal over, the 
old man crosses himself before stretching upon a form for a 
snooze, while Ivan with the same purpose selects a heap of hay 
in the cowhouse for half-an-hour before beginning work again. 

During the afternoon the sound of bells stopping in the street 
announces the arrival of some traveller who has stopped to change 
horses. Ivan ceases work and strolls up to the horsekeeper’s, 
curious to see who the traveller is. Finding it to bea govern- 
ment inspector of trakteers (vodki shops) anxious to get on to the 
next village, Ivan officiously helps to unyoke the three steaming 
horses and to harness up the fresh ones, and then stands for a 
few minutes gossiping with the chattering group around the yard 
gate as they watch the traveller pass out of sight on the winding 
road, 

Towards evening the brother who has been away carting 
potash returns, announcing that he has got only seven roubles 
tor the eight days’ journey. 

“Ach, seven roubles! Simion Philatitch is a Jew,” says Ivan, 
helping to unyoke the tired shaggy little horse. 

‘““A Jew, indeed!” replies the younger brother. ‘And he 
says that next year we will get nothing at all, as the railroad 
will be finished and he will not want our horses.” 

“Not want our horses—the devil fly away with him! Then 
what are we to do?” cries Ivan excitedly. Ivan has cause for 
his excitement, for only by means of these few roubles earned 
apart from the land are they able to pay their taxes, The old 
man shakes his head resignedly :— 

“ Bogh pomozheet,” he says. “Chto ne bood boodyet.” (God 
will help. Something will be.) 

A sound of girls’ voices singing in shrill monotonous minor key 
comes through the evening air from the well where a group of 
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young men and girls stand jesting. Presently the singing ceases, 
and the groups dwindle away. The creaking sound of the 
roughly-hung gates being closed at either end of the village is 
heard. The sudden loud cackle of geese before they settle down 
in the street for the night breaks the stillness for a moment, 
Then all is silent; and the village sleeps beneath the dreamy 
splendour of the Russian night. 

Natasha, daughter of the smith, is to be married to a young 
peasant from the next village, or selo, as a village possessing a 
church is called. She is a blond of eighteen, with big blue eyes 
and full lips, and a figure with health and strength in every ling 
of it. During the last day or two Natasha has caught herself at 
odd times lovingly fingering her long flaxen plait, for she knowa 
it will soon be bound up, and then—“ Ach Bozh znie!” (Ah, God 
knows!) A holiday has been chosen for the wedding-day in order 
that the guests may have leisure and be in jovial mood. 

Ascension Day is brilliantly fine, and all the still, bot 
atmosphere of the village breathes of holiday. ‘Towards eleven 
o'clock the distant voices of those tramping the three versts back 
from early mass can be heard—women with holiday handkerchiefs 
of vivid red, yellow and blue over their heads, men with clean red 
shirts girdled outside their‘cotton trousers with tasselled cord, and 
one or two young bucks with wide, cheap velveteen trousers 
tucked into high boots. 

As the groups pass Peotra the smith’s house, curious glances 
are cast at it with many knowing nods and comments. But all 
is quiet there as yet, for the wedding is not to be till evening. 
The provisions for the feast were laid in yesterday; stone jars of 
vodki stand on the shelves in the kitchen ; little pasties, some 
filled with chopped carrots, some with cabbage, and some with 
fish, are made and waiting to be fried when the time comes, A 
quarter of a good-sized cheese stands near them; a couple of 
slabs of brick tea is in readiness (a second samovar has been 
borrowed from the horse-keeper’s) and beneath the floor of the 
kitchen, to keep cool, are two immense moulds of curds and rice. 
The smith has had to sell his colt and a few other necessary 
things of his household—but Natasha is his last and favourite 
daughter, and nothing must be wanting to add brilliancy and 
social respect to the feast. 

For awhile about noon intense quiet reigns in the street ; then 
people begin to congregate about yard gates, cracking and eating 
sunflower seeds until around each group is a broad black zone of 
empty husks. Someone starts a song, which is quickly taken up 
and joined in with a will, while others approvingly nod their 
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heads in time with the singing. Suddenly there is a wild rush— 
half a dozen young fellows are chasing some girls, who with 
shrieks of laughter race into a field at one side of the street, 
whereat the old folks laughingly shake their heads. 

People are beginning to gather about the horse-keeper’s gate, 
for if is from there that the four tarantassce are to come which 
will take the bridal party to the church. Kireel, Ivan’s brother, 
and a young soldier in uniform, home on a few days’ leave, are 
the shaffers, or groomsmen. The latter, much too important to 
answer any of the questions addressed to him, hastily brusheg 
through the crowd about the gateway, and after giving some 
peremptory orders to the men harnessing the horses, hurries back 
to the smith’s. Soon all is ready; the procession departs for 
the church, and the village settles down to wait for its return. 

In the church the priest has handed two lighted flower-decked 
candles to the almost boy and girl who tremblingly hold them 
while the prayers are intoned; they have exchanged rings, and 
with gilt crowns on their heads have been led by the priest 
three times round the lectern—and now they are man and wife. 
In the village, children have begun to gaze up the street on the 
look out for their return; and soon, with ringing bells and 
shouting of drivers, they come. In the first tarantass the bride 
and bridegroom, smilingly shamefaced ; in the second the two 
shaffers, with heads uncovered, bearing the icon blessed by the 
priest for the new home; then come laughing bridesmaids 
followed by relations and friends. The smith’s house begins 
rapidly to fill, and guests stand about uneasily, for the feast will 
not begin until after the departure of the priest who is to give a 
final blessing, in readinegs for which a small table spread with a 
white cloth stands beneath the icon. 

With the arrival of the priest a feeling of constraint comes 
over everyone. The priest is quite aware of this, and well knows 
that while his services are thankfully received he himself is 
looked upon with distrust, a suspicious dislike not personal to 
himself but to his whole race. The guests are, however, much 
too polite to show this, and, while he is in the house, are 
obsequiously respectful. The blessing given, the priest gets 
back into his little one horsed platyonka, an old-fashioned, 
ramshackle affair of the same class as that used by the peasants 
—and finds there a small bag of rye-meal and a basket containing 
a dozen eggs in payment for his services. 

Father Constantine is tall and thin and sallow, with beard 
and moustache and long iron-grey hair worn after the manner of 
the painted heads of Christ. As he jolts slowly back to his 
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village, his big brown eyes wander over the fields of rapidly 
ripening grain, and he sees that the harvest bids fair to be a 
good one. These fields of corn are at times a source of spiritual 
wrestling to Father Constantine. When the harvest is in danger 
he must pray for its safety, and when it is garnered, must bless 
its plenteousness. Yet a rich harvest means a loss of perhaps 
half his pitifully small stipend, for he is paid in kind, and a pood 
of oats will sell for only fifteen kopecks in bounteous years, while 
forty kopecks is the price of the same in years of scarcity. Yet 
Father Constantine’s prayers for rain and sunshine are always 
earnest and freely offered whether for peasant or big proprietor. 
In the house of Serge Ivanitch, the noble landowner, he is deemed 
unworthy to sit with the family at table, but is he worthy 
to hear their yearly confessions and lay them at the feet of God. 

Father Constantine and his class are the loneliest men in 
Russia. With dislike and distrust from the peasant, dislike and 
contempt from the noble, they are a race apart, leading lives of 
extreme isolation, Before he can be ordained, the priest must be 
married, yet should his wife die, he may not marry again, but 
must, according to the law of his Church (a law, however, far 
from being strictly enforced) retire into a monastery. Father 
Constantine’s wife has been dead for many years, and his eyes 
have a somewhat lonely expression, which his education—meagre, 
but giving him some dim idea of the world without—does not 
tend to lighten. His life is passed within the circle of the 
powers of his horse, and in his village he has no companion. 
Through the still summer evenings, through the long nights of 
winter he is absolutely alone, and if his loneliness sometimes 
dulls his sense of gregarious morality let the circumstances be 
considered with the sin. 

As Father Constantine reaches his village the sun is making 
rosy lights on the white walls of the church and causing its 
high green-painted domes to shine. On the steps of a house 
built on a high foundation of rough red brick, and of a somewhat 
imposing appearance by comparison with the wooden huts of the 
rest of the village, stands Simion Philatitch, the owner of the 
potash factory for whom Ivan’s brother has been working during 
the past week. Though he lives simply and without ostentation, 
Simion Philatitch is the richest man in the district, not even 
excepting Serge Ivanitch, the noble landowner. He can read 
and write sufficiently well, but does all his calculating upon a 
schotka, a faithful descendant of the ancient Roman abacus, 
With fat moist fingers he moves its wooden beads about in 
multiplication, addition, or subtraction with wonderful rapidity 
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and perfect accuracy. Simion Philatitch never makes a mistake 
of @ quarter of a kopeck—against himself. He will trade in 
anything that comes to hand, buying or selling with equal 
avidity a pig, a few poods of grain or a forest miles in circum- 
ference. Bad harvests are a source of wealth to him, for he 
will then buy, at his own price, anything that is offered, 
which he will re-sell, at his own price, in the next year of 
plenty. 

Simion Philatitch nods condescendingly to the priest as he 
passes, and eases his peaked cap over his bushy hair. His ample 
cloth coat reaching half way down his knee-boots, is gathered in 
countless tiny pleats at his broad waist, and is fastened over his 
chest and throat by broad brass hooks and eyes—buttons coming 
only with the next step higher in the social scale. With hands 
in pockets buried in the skirts of his coat, Simion Philatitch is 
perfectly happy and satisfied with himself. 

His eldest son is at the Technical College in Moscow; his 
eldest daughter in genteel lodgings in the nearest town, where 
governesses are teaching her French, German, English, and how 
to play the piano. Two of the younger boys are with their sister 
and attend the government school, wearing ill-fitting shoddy 
little uniforms. His wife is indoors preparing supper. She is a 
faded little peasant woman with sandy hair, who has not yet been 
able to discard the peasant’s dress, though a year ago, in a brave 
attempt to rise with her husband’s growing position, she added 
a little flat cap of rusty black lace, and is perfectly unconscious 
of its odd effect above the peasant’s garb. But she cooks well ; 
and Simion Philatitch likes his food well cooked, for he knows 
something of cooking since he began to visit the towns and 
various fairs, 

Simion Philatitch’s great holiday of the year is his visit to the 
fair at Nijni Novgorod. He is there from its opening on the 
fifteenth of July to its settling day on the twenty-fifth of August, 
and during that time he is not one man but two. From seven a.m 
to seven p.m, he is a hard, quick-witted merchant, from seven P.M. 
to two or three am. a man of pleasure. For at seven comes 
his great meal of the day—supper at a restaurant in one of 
the gardens. The meal is a most liberal one, and is enlivened 
by the singing and dancing of girls who afterwards join 
him and his friends, and the night is spent in drinking and 
debauchery. 

But Simion Philatitch is a devout man, and very constant in 
his attendance at church. He is seen at his best during the two 
great festivals of Easter and Christmas; during the rest of the 
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year not a crumb is given from his house, but at these times 
every one is welcome to a full meal. For an entire week at both 
seasons his table is spread with profusion and prodigality, and 
Simion Philatitch remains at home to play the host with loud- 
voiced reckless heartiness, while his wife and a couple of helpers 
have little rest from their cooking. 

For the last year or two he has had a delicious secret hope 
hidden away at the back of his head that some day Serge 
Ivanitch’s estate will come into the market and that he, Simion 
Philatitch, will buy it. But though the estate is shackled with 
mortgages, the thought of the mortgagees foreclosing never 
troubles the mind of Serge Ivanitch, for well he knows that the 
value of the estate has long since fallen below the amount of the 
mortgage, and that to sell the estate would be ruinous for the 
bond-holders. In fact, last year he induced them to lend him a 
farther sum in order to keep things going. 

The beginning of the estate’s decline dates from the Emanci- 
pation. And though, perhaps, the rest of Europe never 
sufficiently realises what an amount of material gain accrued to 
it through the emancipation of the Russian serf, Russians still 
speak regretfully of the wealth which that act drained from the 
country, for a large proportion of the ready-money paid to the 
nobles for their lands and serfs was spent with reckless extrava- 
gance on foreign soil. Serge Ivanitch’s father was one of the 
Paris prodigals, and hence the estate’s impoverishment. When- 
ever Serge Ivanitch discusses the Emancipation he does so in 
regretful tones, though the effect it had upon Russia’s good 
name in the eyes of the rest of Europe—a point upon which he 
is very sensitive—considerably aids his acceptance of it. But in 
his heart he still believes that Russia would be happier under the 
old order of things; and famines, or the sufferings caused by them, 
have, he will tell you, increased tenfold since 1861. Yet is he a 
progressive, and full of an idealistic unpractical radicalism, and 
he will sit to any hour of the morning you wish discussing 
with you the Russian Utopia which is to be. 

His sister, who has looked after things since his wife died, 
really holds the estate together. There is a good deal of the 
heroine about Darya Ivanoyna. She has remained single to save 
the estate. Sternly practical, indomitable and far-seeing, 
exacting, but strictly just, shrinking from no petty economy, 
settling minor details herself and managing so that her brother 
of his own will settles matters of policy in accordance with her 
own good sense, her hope and ambition has been that before she 
dies she might free the estate from its heaviest burdens. Upon 
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her return from Moscow at her sister-in-law’s death she soon saw 
that some vigorous effort would have to be made if the estate was 
to be saved to them, and within the year had started a canning 
factory to utilise the cray-fish and sterlet that swarm in lagoon 
and river. She managed the thing herself and it prospered, the 
goods being even sent to Paris and London. It saved the estate 
in the meantime, but to free it from its burdens was beyond her 
strength; to prevent things getting jworse is just within her 
power. 

The strain and disappointment of it all is beginning to tell 
upon her. It seems as if every fourth or fifth year is a year of 
famine, when all the savings she may have managed during the 
good years must be spent—and is unhesitatingly and un- 
grudgingly spent—upon the hungry peasants of the neighbour- 
hood whom she still looks upon as belonging to the estate and 
having a claim upon it. But when all that she can afford to 
spend is spent, how little the relief is in proportion to the need 
she feels through many a sleepless, heart-aching night! There is 
tragedy in the fact, as mentioned by Francis H. E. Palmer in his 
‘Russian Life in Town and Country,’ that the words strada, the 
labour of husbandry, and stradat, to suffer and endure, are both 
derived from the same root. 

The writer spent the famine year of 1891 and the year of 
pestilence which followed it, on a large estate in the centre of the 
famine area, and he believes that it would be difficult for the 
most weirdly imaginative journalist to exaggerate in any way the 
horrors of that time. The owner of the estate gave his money 
and strength in despairing effort to lessen the suffering. At 
various points huts were erected where black bread and cabbage 
soup were prepared for all who came. But the effect on the 
villages was imperceptible. They became awful places to pass 
through ; herds of famished children and listless gaunt-eyed men 
and women starving and too weak to work, even had there been 
work to do, followed one with their beseeching eyes. The story of 
floating out the undigested husks from horse-manure is no myth. 
And the patient people died hourly. 

One afternoon after the winter had set in the writer came upon 
a Tartar woman kneeling on the ice; in her skeleton arm she 
held her starving baby, over which she was splashing the freezing 
water from a water-hole. “It is quicker and better so,” she 
answered him. What could he do? He knew that what she 
did was merciful—so, heart-sick, he turned and left her to her 
dreadful work. 

And pestilence comes on the heels of famine. The following 
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year came cholera and black typhus, and the exhausted people 
died off in families. In the outlying districts bodies frequently 
lay for days where they fell, and many roads became im- 
passable. 

That year was a bad one for Darya Ivanovna; the pestilence 
attacked even the fish, and for three years neither sterlet nor 
cray-fish bred in the waters. She tried to keep the workmen 
going on all sorts of odd jobs, but they died off, and one afternoon 
after a morning spent in discussion with the foreman she sent for 
him to close the factory, but word came back that within the two 
hours of her speaking with him he was dead. Then Darya 
Ivanoyvna went and locked the factory door with her own 
hands. 

It was said that during the whole time of the famine immense 
stocks of grain lay stored in many parts of Siberia which it was 
impossible to move for want of means of transport. But, though 
the railways will do much to lessen the intensity of future 
famines, the problem is far from being only one of transport. 
The peasants’ land in normal years yields only a bare sustenance 
to its owners, owing largely to its sub-division as families increase, 
and without the help of a little work in winter apart from the 
land the taxes could not be paid; as it is they are nearly always 
in arrear, for the peasants are many and work in winter is 
scarce, 

A few years ago Professor Mendeléef, of the St. Petersburg 
University, prepared a very instructive report for the Russian 
Government. Professor Mendeléef is, perhaps, the most eminent 
and far-seeing of Russian economists. It was his brain practically 
which gave to chemistry its law of periodicity, and by that law 
foretold the existence of three undiscovered elements whose pro- 
perties, chemical and physical, he described. Professor Mendeléef 
pointed out in his report that assuming only five-twelfths of the 
population of Russia to be workers (a most moderate estimate 
considering that the peasants form over eighty per cent. of the 
people), and that these work only two hundred days a year, the 
total available labour in Russia at present equals ten thousand 
million working days a year. Of this total agriculture cannot 
possibly occupy more than five thousand million working days. 
Thus there are five thousand million days needing occupation 
apart from the land. Russia is endeavouring to meet this need 
by development of her industries, for which she has unlimited raw 
material. But factories will not multiply unless buyers be found 
for their products. Russia cannot find these in the West, there- 
fore she turns to the East, and in China sees salvation. One need 
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not be concerned to defend the ethics of Russian land-hunger or 
the methods of her diplomacy, but before abusing her it would be 
well to remember those five thousand million working days per 
year which Russia must find occupation for if she is to save 
herself from bankruptcy. 

In her place would we still be only nibbling at the borders of 
China ? 


Rozpert Bowman. 


























Che Creasure of the King. 


Tax “Gray House” stood there in the year 1800. It was an old 
house then, but fashioned of the material that defies time; the 
square walls were granite, of great thickness and excellent 
masonry. It had two floors only, the lower was the smoothened 
surface of the virgin rock, the doors and heavy shutters were of 
solid oak. Stiff and grey, a land-mark of the wild south coast, it 
perched on high ground that sloped rough and sheer to the little 
bay beneath. Seaward, in full view of the house, the “ Jailor Reef” 
and the restless channel struggled eternally. The “Jailor Reef,” 
a ridge of out-lying dangerous rocks, almost entirely submerged 
at high water, was better known to the few scattered residents as 
the “ Gantlets,” perhaps because in days of old some imaginative 
observer had pictured the rocks as outcast stones running amok 
with the resistless tide, the din of their fury never ceasing, the 
uproar of their resistance never entirely still. 

In the year 1800 Lieutenant Chadfield of the King’s Navy was 
owner and occupier of the lonely “ Gray House.” 

They were stirring times, and duties in connection with coast 
defence had brought him to the neighbourhood. He was accom- 
panied by his beautiful young wife; they resided in the house 
during its summer glory, and under her fostering care its wind- 
blown garden—sheltered by low stone walls—boasted a few hardy 
flowers that bloomed and thrived. 

She grew to love the solitude; did it not look out upon the sea, 
the limitless arena of her husband’s noble calling? When he was 
absent from her, she would make her way with dainty footsteps 
down the steep and winding path to the little beach, she would 
dabble her white hand in the water, it would be wet with the 
same ocean that bore his ship on its surface, she would caress the 
sparkling brine, it would be a link of love with her absent lord. 
So Lieutenant Chadfield yielded to her desire and became the 
owner of the “Gray House.” 
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It was a night of early October, the oaken shutters with the 
heavy clasps were closed; the oaken door with its many bolts 
was secured, the wind might howl and rush with all its force upon 
the “Gray House,” the inmates were indifferent to its assaults, 
for cheerful fires burnt upon the hearths, the floors of solid rock 
were covered with thick matting and warm rugs. 

Whilst peace and comfort reigned within the granite walls, into 
the village four miles distant a horseman rode at a gallop; he 
tarried at the inn just long enough to tighten the girths and ask 
direction to the house of Lieutenant Chadfield; then he rode on 
and slackened not his pace until he reached the “Gray House,’ 
when he dismounted and hammered on the oaken door. 

This rider was most heartily welcomed, for he was a messenger 
from the King, the bearer of a despatch containing Lieutenant 
Chadfield’s promotion to the command of the Audacious frigate 
of forty guns, with summary instructions to join his ship at 
Gravesend for important service. 

“Tt may happen, Catherine,” said Captain Chadfield, as he held 
his young wife to him at the moment of parting, and kissed the 
sleeping face of the baby boy she held in her arms, “it may 
happen, Catherine, that I sail to the westward. If that be so, and 
wind and daylight favour me, I may steer in shore to catch a last 
glimpse of our home, and perchance of thee, sweetheart; so keep 
a bright look out for the frigate, darling, you and old Dicky 
Boon.” 

“Heaven give you a prosperous voyage, in this your first com- 
mand, dearest, and a safe return to us! God grant that we shall 
be here awaiting you, baby and I.” 

Within a week the Audacious had left the Thames, and it was 
known to the Government and those in high places that the smart 
ship and her able commander were entrusted with the grave 
responsibility of carrying treasure ; a great consignment of minted 
gold to the Admiral in the Mediterranean. 

The Audacious touched at the port of Plymouth for final in- 
structions. She stayed but an hour, and many admiring eyes saw 
her speed away from the Sound under the white pressure of 
straining canvas, and from that hour she became a mystery of the 
ocean, an argosy which vanished into the infinite with the treasure 
of the King; to the aching heart of the widow and fatherless a 
bitter memory only; a weil-spring of tears shed by fair maidens 
for brave luds that never returned. 

It was on the fourteenth of October that the Audacious, with a 
fair breeze, left the Eddystone astern; the same strong air which 
carried her along swept also over the high land, the “Gray House” 
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and its occupiers, whose tireless eyes kept watch and watch over 
the channel. 

They each took their turn, the mistress, the girls from the 
kitchen, and old Dicky Boon—an ancient mariner who tended the 
pony, grubbed in the wind-swept garden, and was the protector 
of the household until the master came back. 

The day was dying, and with it the fair breeze, the tide still 
thundered ruthlessly over and around the “Gantlets”; silently 
and ghost-like from the darkening east rolled clouds of cumulus 
vapour, the channel was blotted out in mist, then its wreaths 
enfolded the wild foreshore, and creeping up, wrapped the house 
in its dim mantle; a supreme sad stillness enveloped the land, the 
watchers retreated to the open door—they could scarce see each 
other through the clinging fog. 

A man came out of the gloom and joined them. He was Peter 
Penberthy, the crab-fisher, the owner of the only boat in the little 
bay. 

“T’ll be asking leave to sit in the kitchen, mistress, and smoke 
a pipe with Dicky while this smother be on the hill. It’s no’ 
safe to find the path to the covein this mirk. ‘The tide be running 
main strong, mistress—do ’ee hear it a draaing of the stoanes—I 
doan’t remember man or boy hearing thicky watter run more 
spiteful, and this fog be worse than snaw.” 

The “Jailor Reet” was booming with a dull thunder; it was 
the only sound which broke the stillness. They were all listening 
to it as if it was something new to their ears. 

‘“‘We had better go inside,” said Mistress Chadfields. “The 
atmosphere is chill and damp, the night has fallen early.” 

“Hark ’ee, Peter Penberthy!” said old Dicky Boon, “it do 
sound like the roll of a drum.” 

“Tt do sound like a drum, Dicky; I could fancy there were 
sodgers on the ‘ Jailor’.” 

“T could fancy I could hear men shouting, and the flap, flap, of 
a great sheet,” said one of the girls. 

“Listen! Listen!” said Dicky Boon. “ Ain’t that the rattle 
o’ blocks and the creaking o’ straining spars?” 

A chorus of sea fowl screamed a weird night alarm. 

“Birds!” said Peter. “ Birds off the ‘Jailor,’ and here do come 
the breeze again.” 

Raindrops dashed in their faces; a cold sigh came from the 
east, the baby boy, cradled in the comfortable room, woke from 
his sleep with a loud wail. 

“Come inside,” said the mistress. “We are all becoming 
fanciful; it will be a wild night. God help poor souls at sea!” 
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“ Aye, aye! the good Lord help them all,” said old Dicky Boon, 
The storm which beat around the house lulled all to slumber 
save she whose mind was tossing on the ocean with the Audacious 
and her commander. The young wife’s head was pressed upon 
the pillow, and warm in her arms nestled her gently breathing 
babe; but to the mother drowsy sleep was denied by the din of 
the “Jailor Reef.” That which custom hitherto had trained into 
a lullaby, now strangely trumpeted an overwhelming defiance to 
repose; for hours she lay imagining alien discords in its familiar 
roar. Was that an unfastened shutter that clanged, or a shower 
of impatient blows upon the outer door? She sprang from her 
bed, unloosed the clinging fingers of the purring babe, and placed 
it snugly under the warm bed coverings, Yes, clear and distinct 
a clamorous knock at the door. She lit a candle and drew ona 
protecting robe. Margaret and Ann, the maids, and old Dicky 
Boon would all, of a certainty, be awoke by that resounding 
summons. She opened her chamber door and peered out on to 
the landing, but no startled sleepers answered her timid call. 

Again the door rattled under the urgent knocks. The servants 
were indeed difficult to arouse ; she must answer that call and act 
alone; it might only be a belated countryman seeking shelter. 
Down the staircase she sped, her fair hand turned the key, and 
drew back the strong bolts; the door flew open by pressure of the 
wind, and as a rush of damp cold air extinguished her candle 
with its blast, something, carrying with it the dank reek of the 
brine weed, shuffled past her with sodden weary footsteps. 

The night was one overhanging black obscurity. 

“Who is it? Where are you? What want you? Why do 
you not answer?” 

In the strength of a sudden fear which took possession of her, 
she pushed to the door, shot the bolts, and leaned against the wall, 
her frightened eyes trying in vain to pierce the darkness. 

A welcome gleam of light came from the staircase—there were 
Dicky Boon and Margaret and Ann, candles in hand peering down. 

“ What is it mistress? We heard the door open and shut.” 

“ Did you not hear knocking?” 

“ No, we heard no knocks.” 

“Come down! come down! Some one knocked loudly, the wind 
blew out my light; something passed me in the passage. Bring 
your candles !—see! see!” 

The stone passage bore the marks of wet and dripping feet, even 
clots of creamy sea-foam were upon the stairs; from the warm 
bed above the babe gave a sudden scream; they hurried to it. 
The mother knew that it had been lifted from its nest to without 
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the quilt; there were glistening flakes of the beach-foam upon its 
night-clothes—it shuddered, and thrust with its tiny hands, 
as if repelling a cold embrace. 

With the dawn came sunshine, clear sky, soft, gentle air, blue 
dancing sea, but the “ Jailor Reef” still spouted and moaned. The 
Mistress of the “Gray House” descended the winding path to the 
beach, Dicky Boon hobbled in front. When he reached the tide- 
mark, he knelt down by an object that lay inert among the weed, 
then he rose up and waved his arms and cried: 

“ Mistress, turn your head—go back, go back! come no farther, 
mistress; for God’s sake, go back to the child and the house.” 

“Why should I return? What have you there? Nothing 
daunts me in the daylight, and you, my friend, are with me—I 
will not go back.” 

They both stood by a fearsome thing; it had once been a man 
before the forces of boundless ocean and the jagged reef had ground 
and battered it into mangled jetsam in which was no recognition or 
likeness, Some shreds of clothing suggested the uniform of an 
officer, hair thick, black and long, a forehead smooth and white 
stamped it with the hall-mark of youth. Unclaimed, unknown, 
the pitiful sea-drift was carried to the reposeful churchyard to 
await the identification of the day when the sea shall account for 
its victims ; and Catherine Chadfield lingered in the “Gray House” 
until her locks were silvered, 

The years had rolled on until it was an old story, how in the 
days of the war, the Audacious frigate outward-bound with 
great treasure of gold pieces consigned to the Admiral in the 
Mediterranean, was utterly lost, not even a derelict spar recovered 
to account for, or locate the mystery. And yet, with ever-hopeful 
anxious gaze the Lady of the “Gray House” still looked across 
the sea. 

The country neighbours, when they spoke of her, tapped their 
foreheads significantly. Was it not well known that no maid- 
servant could be found to stop in the house with a mistress 
who continually rose at night to answer to knocks at the door 
which none else could hear; and, stranger still, the floors and 
passages were often adrip with the water of the sea, and damp, un- 
canny foot-prints would be found upon the stair; no wonder the 
maids refused to stay. Thus only Dicky Boon, the aged seaman 
in his dotage, remained as faithful servitor. Most of his days were 
spent in crooning by an often empty hearth, for the shadow of 
poverty had fallen upon the “Gray House.” 

One article after another of the solid furniture had gone to the 
distant town to be exchanged for the money that necessity 
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demanded, There had been the boy’s schooling to provide for, his 
maintenance at the college, his fees as a student of medicine and 
surgery. 

The month of October was at hand, and with it came his twenty- 
first birthday ; his fond mother had kept him in ignorance of her 
desperate straits. He was coming home; she could no longer 
conceal from him the destitution that was within the walls. 
There was the house, remaining; it was hers to dispose of, if it 
were possible to find a purchaser for that storm-steeped solitude. 
She had clung to it in a wild hope that remained eternal as the 
booming riot of the “Jailor Reef,” a crazed expectancy that, in 
answer to the midnight knock, she would at last open the door to 
find her handsome husband, the captain of the Audacious, holding 
out his arms as in days which were but memories. 

* * * * * 

The boy was coming home, It was the fourteenth of October, 
the afternoon was dying, the east grew black, and a fog-bank 
rolled up solemnly from the horizon and obscured the channel and 
the clifis, then hung around the “Gray House” like a pall, while 
the noise of the hidden reef grew more resonant. 

The cart which was bringing him from the village, crept slowly 
along the lonely road, the driver leading his horse, and keeping 
the track with difficulty in the impenetrable mist. 

“We be close there now, young master; here be the guide 
stoan which old Dicky do whitewash.” 

“Hold a minute, friend. It is three years since I heard the 
roar of the ‘Gantlets,’ yet there is something mingling with it 
now which is not familiar. I could swear I hear the roll of a 
drum—voices in shouts of command, the creak of cordage, and 
the flapping of canvas all aback, yet the channel must be smooth, 
for the air is stagnant and still.” 

“What might be the day of the month, master?” 

“It is the fourteenth day of October, and my birthday.” 

The horse in the shafts raised its head, pricked forward its ears 
and snuffed the thick atmosphere, wheeled round and plunged as 
if it would gallop away homewards. The driver fought with the 
terrified beast; he was trembling too, for, since boyhood, he had 
heard of the fog-night, the beating of the drum, and the cries of 
lost souls on the “ Jailor Reef.” 

“Master!” he shouted, “the young horse be main affrighted 
of the cliffs and the say; it be only a few steps to the ‘Gray 
House’; Ican’t hold him no longer. Will ye please lift out your 
trunk and carry it up the path? Steady, horse, steady! Thank 
ye kindly, young master.” 
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Then the peasant sprang into the cart,! seized the reins with 
both hands, and giving the animal its head, rolled madly away 
inland from the discordant uproar of the fretted rocks. 

* * 
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* * * 

It was near midnight; the boy, with a dull aching sorrow at 
his heart, had realised the appalling poverty of his home, and 
what loving sacrifices had been made on his behalf. It was a 
crushing blow to his youth and pride; he wished to be alone, to 
think and ponder, if possible, a way out of the unwelcome coil. 
With many affectionate words and tender persuasions he had 
induced his mother to retire to her chamber, and the garrulous 
and admiring old servitor to totter up the stairs to his sleeping- 
place. There was a blazing fire of drift-wood on the hearth, a 
lamp which burned oil brightly, on the table. A strong wind 
had arisen with heavy rain, and the storm soughed and moaned 
around the house. The boy sat motionless, and scarce had settled 
his mind to thought, when a resounding shower of knocks at the 
outer door startled him into activity. He sprang to his feet, and 
without pausing 2 moment, hurried along the passage to draw 
the bolts and turn the key. The heavy door flew open by 
pressure of the rushing elements, a form surged past him in the 
darkness. It carried with it an atmosphere of chilly damp, an 
odour of long saturation in the acrid liquid of the sea-bed— 
footsteps squelched wet and wearily along the passage. 

The boy, without closing the door, followed this visitor of the 
night into the illumined room. The light of the lamp shone upon 
the figure of an officer, in the naval uniform of Nelson’s gallant 
day. Long, wet, thick black hair clung about a smooth white 
face, that wors a troubled and anxious expression; the eyes were 
dark and piercing, though the lids were red and inflamed with 
the buffeting of salt waves; the sea-spume dripped from his 
clothing, his bare hands were numb and blue. He moved them 
up and down with feeble gesture, as if they would convey the 
speech his pallid lips were powerless to utter. He pointed out- 
wards to where the “ Jailor Reef” contended with the storm ; 
there was meaning in the look, and significance in the gesture. 

“You are shipwrecked, good sir! Draw near the fire, drink 
from this glass, it is strong ale!” 

And, as he handed the beverage which his mother had placed 
for his own entertainment, the boy darted a quick incredulous 
glance at the stranger, at the numbed waxen-looking-outstretched 
hand, then at the glass, which fell through it, and was shattered 
into fragments on the floor. 

“A thousand pardons!” he exclaimed. “A thousand pardons, 
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sir, for my clumsiness. Draw nearer the fire; excuse me but a 
moment while I rouse the hduse. We shall find you refreshment 
and dry clothing—but a moment wait.” 

Yet, as he ran to the staircase, twice he looked back over his 
shoulder with a dread perplexity. 

“Mother! Mother! Dicky! Dicky! Rouse you, rouse you, 
at once! Here is a shipwrecked gentleman in urgent need; come 
quickly!” 

She was already on the stair, a candlestick in her hand. 

“The knock, Ronald, the knock! Has anything—has any one 
entered ? ” 

“Yes, mother, yes. It is well you have not retired. There must 
have beena wreck. Here is an officer well-nigh spent. Have you 
but a drop of brandy in the house? Come quickly, come!” 

She had grasped his arm, her fingers trembling, her whole 
being agitated with the delusive hopes which haunted her; he 
hurried her excitedly towards the guest, in all eagerness of 
hospitable concern, only to stand transfixed upon the threshold— 
the lamp-lit room was vacant. 

“ But see, mother, see here where he stood, here, on the hearth 
—see, the water which dripped from his clothes now steams on 
the hot stone, and here is the broken glass that his numbed 
fingers could not hold—and here are his wet footsteps in the 
passage, and these clots of sea-foam. The poor soul is demented 
by his sufferings, I will follow and bring him back.” 

“Stay, Ronald, stay!” 

But he had run out into the black night, shouting: 

“Ahoy, there! Ahoy, there! friend, we would help you! Why 
have you so quickly gone? Ahoy, there! Ahoy, there!” 

Only the roar of the “Jailor Reef” answered him, the howl of 
the wind which lashed and stung his face with its driving rain; 
he was fain to return to the house unsatisfied. 

His mother still stood where he had left her, her eyes fixed in 
rigid stare at the sea-water on the floor, and the broken glass. 

“Ronald! Ronald! shut to the door. You saw no mariner ; 
you were but dreaming. Shut to the door.” 

“But, mother, what if he returns?” 

“He will not return. Shut to the door.” 

“ Mother, I swear I was not dreaming. I spoke to him—why, 
see, here are his traces, the very prints of his feet. What will he 
think of our indifference if we shut him out? He may have gone 
to the help of his shipmates, I must go also. I will call Dicky 
to stay with you.” 

“Boy, shut to the door. I tell you he will not return, Iam 
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terrified. The draught which rushes in is scattering the fire. 
Shut to the door.” 

He did her bidding, but first opened the shutters from without, 
that the light might shine through the window as a beacon. 

“What was the man like that you imagined you saw? Was it 
—was it your father, Ronald? Was it your father?” 

“My father! Mother dear, what sad fancies possess you?” 

His arms were round her as he looked into her troubled face. 

‘My father, and his ship’s company, God rest their souls! 
vanished with the Audacious and the treasure of the King. I 
never knew my brave ill-starred father.” 

“Yet you know well his miniature. It is he to the life—he had 
fair sunny hair like yours, which curled and waved, blue, truthful 
eyes, and the handsomest, kindest face that ever woman looked 
upon.” 

“Tt was not my father, my father is long dead.” 

“Had this man hair black and long, and was his forehead 
white and smooth?” 

“Yes, just as you say; hair thick and sodden with the sea, 
which clung to his white forehead like strands of jet.” 

“Then his body, Ronald, was a fearsome sight, torn and mangled 
by the rocks, his features lacerated to a hideous mask—his 
clothing in shreds. Were you not frightened—were you not 
shocked ?” 

“No, mother, it is you who dream, and harbour morbid fancies, 
born of this lonely place and its mournful associations. Tho 
gentleman I saw was of good presence, though in sorry plight.” 

“Did he speak, Ronald, did he not speak ?” 

“Tam sure he wished to impart some pressing intelligence, 
that scantiness of breath and the very extremity of exhaustion 
strangled upon his lips. He was half-drowned, yet he must have 
climbed the steep from the beach; it passes comprehension that 
he should thus slip away. If you will not let me go seek him, 
then let us sit here together, keep a great fire, heat water and 
prepare food. He or some others will surely come to the light 
for succour and shelter.” 

“No one will return, Ronald; the knocks come but once in 
the night. I should know, for how often, yes, how often have I 
answered them !” 

“You, mother! You have opened the door to such a summons 
before?” 

“Ronald, it is twenty years to-day since the Audacious, with 
your father in command, sailed out from Plymouth Sound, I had 
been hoping for many days to sight his vessel if it bore near 
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enough to enable him to take a parting view of the house and 
perchance of us at the door. You were then a tiny babe in my 
arms; it was the fourteenth of October, and you were twelve 
months old. We were disappointed, you, and father and I, for on 
the afternoon when he must have passed, a strange unusual fog came 
down and hid the sea and the land. That night we fancied unac- 
customed sounds mingled with the noise of the beating sea upon 
the reef, and that night for the first time there came a knocking 
at the door. I myself opened it, and was conscious that some- 
thing passed me in the darkness. I heard wet bedraggled foot- 
steps, and traced them to the bedside in which I had left you 
sleeping, there was glistening sea-spume upon your little night- 
dress. The next morning we found a body on the beach, a 
dreadful sight, the rocks had torn and mangled it into shapeless 
ruin. Oh! it was too appalling. Ronald, my constant dread has 
been that it, that ghastly cast-up, clamoured for entrance. Yet 
I have opened the door with what terror in my heart words 
cannot express. I have said: ‘Who is there? Who comes? 
What want you?’ praying to hear a dear remembered voice, yet 
in fear of that torn dead thing. My eyes have been closed, 
I have been afraid to look. There has been no answering voice, 
nothing but the sense of a chill inexplicable presence, and when, 
having closed the door and found will to look about me, these 
wet stains of passing feet give confirmation to my fears. Is it 
wonder the neighbours think me mad? Perhaps I am, or I 
would not have courage to live.” 

“Nerves, dear mother, nerves! The worry of this mystery, 
the depression of this solitude, your troubles, and the moaning 
of the reef. You shall not be alone again. Whatever fortune 
has in store for us, we will share it together. I will not leave you 
to these fears.” 

So they sat, undisturbed, through the night, mother and son, 
and kept the fire of drift-wood brightly burning until the rosey 
dawn looked in at the window. The gale was silenced, and they 


wondered at the calm beauty of the morning. 
* * 


* * * 


It was late afternoon, and Ronald descended to the beach. 
The tide was at its lowest, and there was not a ripple on the 
water; the barrier reef stood high and black and marvellously 

uiet. 
. The old crab-fisher came shorewards in his boat. Ronald went 
to greet him and inspect the catch. 

“Will you lend me your boat, Peter Penberthy? I have 
a fancy to go out to the reef. I never before saw the sea g0 
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quiet and the ‘Gantlets’ so high out of the water. I should 
like to climb and stand on the top of the ‘ Jailor.’” 

“The rocks was main noisy last night, Master Chadfield ; I be 
getting deaf, but I heared ’em. It was the fog night when the 
drums do roll, and the say do shout like men—only once a-year, 
thank God! It be twenty year since your mother and Dicky 
Boon found a drownded man just here in the weed. Be main 
careful of the old boat, master; it be slack watter now, but 
when it do flow, it do run likea river. Don’t stop more’n a few 
minutes, and don’tee go for to climb the ‘Jailor,’ it be only a 
stoan fit for gulls to perch on. Haul she up high and dry when 
ye do come back, I be going to village wi’ fesh.” 

Ronald took the oars and pulled leisurely for the reef. He 
landed under the “ Jailor,” a forbidding weed-covered crag, which 
reared its great head monarch of the “Gantlets.” He made fast 
his boat under its shadow. He would not stop long, only long 
enough to walk the “Jailor Reef” from end to end. To spring 
and clamber over the rough rocks and slippery weed was not 
easy, but he accomplished his purpose, and stood, a lone figure, 
on the extreme point. There were ships visible in the channel 
course, mere white specks on the horizon; as he watched them 
they became blurred and indistinct, then altogether invisible 
through a hazy mist which rolled rapidly from the east, 
and was round and about him, over the reef and the land, 
blotting all out with its vapoury folds in instant bewildering 
obscurity. 

The boat! The boat! As he turned anxiously towards it, the 
full force of the danger flashed upon him. The leaps from rock 
to rock, which in the light of day had been difficult, were more 
than perilous in the blinding mirk; his very direction was 
uncertain—his progress slow. The tide! In gathering volume 
it swished past, the growl had commenced which would end in 
the roar of the “Jailor Reef.” The ledges he had crossed dry 
shod, were covered inches deep in creamy surge—he splashed 
and stumbled through in reckless haste. Was that the base of 
the “Jailor,” the long hanging weed that swung and dipped in 
the flow which was seething about his knees? The painter of 
his boat should be thereabouts, coiled around a boulder. He 
plunged his arms into the water, the taughtened hemp was there, 
but no lively craft answered to his tug, a sunken inert weight 
defied his strength. 

“*T lifted it!” jeered the incoming ocean. “I lifted it on my 
mighty swell, then let it fall on the jagged mussel spikes. Your 
old tinder-wood shell will never float on me again. Pull your 
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hardest, puny man! You may tear out the rotten ‘ fore-foot,’ 
it’s only a fathom deep.” 

Another throb of the briny pulse, and a green roller, with icy 
touch, swelled upward to his waist. Shrinking from its chill 
contact, he sent an involuntary cry for help through the clouded 
atmosphere and across the watery divide; vain attempt! If he 
was to live he must climb out of reach of the resistless current. 
The “ Jailor’s” head, he knew, was ever above sea-level, its 
crown then was safety. With vigorous grip and active foothold, 
he faced the precipitous ascent, and as he mounted higher and 
higher, so did the mist become thinner. He reached the top, 
a flock of sea-fowl whirred away with startled screech. He was 
in bright clear air, for above him the sunlight still lingered ; 
below him, even at his feet, was a boundless field of white dense 
vapour, rolling in cloudy volumes before an air from the east, 
denser masses, too, came swooping down on an ever-increasing 
draught. 

It seemed ages that he paced the narrow confines of his rocky 
prison. The day was dying, his saturated clothing chillea his 
bones. In an hour it would be dark, the flow would soon be at 
its height; the waves had gathered impetuous strength, he 
trembled at their menace, and the prospect of a night on the 
roaring Reef. 


* * * * * 

“Ahoy, there! Ahoy, there! ‘Bout your ship!” he cried, 
“Turn to the southward! turn, turn quickly! You will be on 
the reef. Torn! Turn!” 

Above the fog-bank emerged the topsails of a square-rigged 
vessel, they were bellied out with great force of wind pressure, 
and headed direct for the “Jailor” with vast swiftness and con- 
fidence of steering ; the bowsprit, leading the way, rushed javelin- 
wise upon the rock, to be shattered and splintered into match- 
wood. The whole oaken mass charged after it, but no re- 
sounding crash accompanied the impact—the masts rocked in 
their sockets, but there was no noisy slatting of canvas or 
deafening rattle of loose gear and thrashing blocks. The great 
hull “listed” and slid backward until the stern was so sunken 
that the waves jumped a-board and began to sport with their prey, 
the fog-bank rolled entirely away as if it had done its deadly 
work and was hastening to join the shadows on the land. 

To Ronald the whole details of the tragedy were plainly 
visible, they were happening beneath his rock. 

There was, momentarily, great confusion, as the watch below 
came swarming on deck. The commander stood proudly erect 
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upon his quarter-deck, but no resonant voice resounded from the 
speaking-trumpet he held to his lips. Officers received his 
orders in dumb show, seamen dashed hither and thither, cutting 
and hauling at this or that, a drummer beat with his little sticks 
upon a drum which had no sound, and in answer to the silent call 
files of marines mustered in order upon the sloping deck and stood 
grim and steady, their officers facing them as jaunty as if on 
parade, though still the broken hull slid surely backwards. Some 
business of great import received the hasty attention of officers 
and seamen—hatches were thrown violently off, active men dived 
below, and many weighty chests were handed up; they took the 
united strength of several seamen to lift, and with frantic haste 
and great exertion, were slung over the bow and perched on the 
small and insecure surface of the sloping rock, a lieutenant with 
a score or so of men had landed with them, and held them in 
their place. The hull gave a great slide, her stern-weight was 
over the ledge, the bow reared like a horse, and the ruined 
fabric plunged mightily down in a whirlpool of foam, Men, 
hurtling like stones from her deck, were shot into the swiftly- 
running current, to be sucked down in the gurgling vortex, or 
swept helplessly away in the rush of the tide. 

A great volume of water rebounded from the grave of the 
sunken ship, it ran greedily up the rock and licked off and 
carried away in its back-wash two-thirds of the seamen who 
clung to the treacherous rocks—those that remained, the officer 
and six men, had saved themselves by grasping the heavy chests 
which held like moorings by reason of their extreme weight. 

There was but one sound came out of that whirlpool of sudden 
disaster. It was the voice of the commander in a final mandate— 
it thrilled the listener on the “Jailor” with awe unspeakable, 
there were tones in it beyond the power of nature, and it cried : 

“ Lieutenant Hensler, you guard the treasure of the King.” 

The officer had a sword at his side, he drew it and saluted 
gravely, then returned it to its sheath, and immediately both he 
and his men proceeded to drag the chests higher and higher up 
the wave-swept rock. 

Ronald, filled with concern for the hapless toilers menaced 
on all sides by watery death, clambered down to their aid, 
shouting : 

“There is safety on the summit, though very small, it is ever 
above the tide; up here, my friends, let me too pull at your rope 
—quickly! quickly! it must be done.” 

Further speech was frozen upon his lips, for he was confounded 
to find that his presence was not noticed, that the clothing of the 
Vou, OXXXI, 0 
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castaways was of a fashion gone by in the King’s navy; that their 
hair was long and unkempt, their eyes were lustreless, their faces 
expressionless masks—that they worked like automatons with a 
weary strength which was supernatural, and that their white- 
browed officer was the midnight visitor who had hammered at the 
door of the “ Gray House.” 

Terror-stricken, in the gathering darkness and wild surround- 
ings, the young man looked on at what he fearfully realised was 
a fantastic vision, a long-since tragedy of the deceitful sea, the 
actors, shades, things ghostly, of no substance—the treasure- 
chests they laboured with mere imaginations—the conjurings of 
a brain wrought upon by the evil solitude and riot of the reef. 

The force of circumstance reminded him that if he himself 
would not early join the company of shadowy dead, his personal 
safety demanded immediate attention. The crown of the “ Jailor ” 
was becoming untenable, even for a web-footed creature of the sea 
—the waves swept it like a continuous cataract, their spray 
choked his straining breath. 

There was a hollow on the brow of the “ Jailor,” almost a cave, 
which looked landwards, the only firm foot-hold on its rounded 
surface ; long coarse bottle-weed swung like a curtain before this 
indent. Ronald, face downwards, dragged himself flat upon the 
rock to gain its partial protection, but the guardian of the King’s 
treasure had already discovered it; the chests were being raised 
and thrust into its shelter. Ere the last, with infinite perseverance, 
had been lifted and hoisted into security, the number of the 
spectral workers had been reduced to one, the leader only crouched 
upon the ledge; his party, one after another, had been clutched 
by the entombing sea to their graves in its solemn depths. 

The craving for life in Ronald’s young blood overcame any fear 
of the silent phantom which stood sentry-like on the ledge. He 
dragged himself to its side, gripped a tuft of weed in each hand 
and held fast, to fight in the darkness with drowning death amid 
the war of the rocks and waters, for the long fierce time of the 
topmost tide. 

Little by little that potential power yielded to the influence of 
an equally mighty force; the law of the ebb must be obeyed, and 
the flying surge fell lower and lower, the lashing spray of each 
retiring wave less smiting and weaker in its attack. Ronald 
could stand erect, breathe freely, stretch his soaked and stiffened 
limbs. 

He was alone—he had not noted at what moment of the 
tempestuous night his companion’s portion of the ledge had 
become vacant, 
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The dawn was breaking, and with its advent the wind sighed 
away to a whisper, and then into absolute stillness, the unfretted 
sea subsided peacefully, and before the first beam of the morning 
sun flashed a warm ray of hope into his heart, it was slack water 
again and a rippling calm. 

Ronald pulled aside the curtain of hanging weed and gazed 
long and wonderingly into the hollow. The chests then, wondrous 
to say, were things of substance! but had good oak and iron 
become rotten and weed-grown in a single night? There were 
the semblance of metal corners still, and the locks, but he could 
pick them off with his fingers—mere flakes of rust. He swept 
the lid of the nearest away, and grasped a handful of green-coated 
coins, he rubbed one hastily upon his sleeve, it was a guinea piece 
of good yellow gold. He tried another case with the same result 
—there were twenty in all. His groping hand touched something 
else, he drew it forth—it was the poor remains of a brave sword 
aud sheath ; that portion of it best preserved was a silver name- 
plate. He rubbed that too, and faint, but legible, could decipher, 
the inscription : ‘‘ Herbert Hensler, Lieutenant, R.N.” 

Alas! unquiet spirit doomed to guard the treasure of the King, 
what unhappy fate was yours? He mused as he returned the 
sacred relic to where it had so long reposed. 

The touch of the King’s gold, his knowledge of the history of 
the long-lost frigate, his father’s untimely end, his mother’s life- 
long grief, her patient endurance, the mysterious visitant, the 
drum roll of the ‘ Gantlets,” the fog-night, the sudden ghostly 
wreck, the vision of which he could only imagine he had witnessed, 
all surged through his excited brain. His heart beat tumul- 
tuously, his pulses throbbed a warming glow to his finger tips; 
he was the possessor of glorious news, the sole recipient of a 
stupendous secret, the future smiled as bright as the morn. 

With resolute haste Ronald threw off his sodden coat, his vest, 
his boots, and stuffed them within the hollow, letting the weed 
again hang carelessly to hide the treasure of the King. The 
“Jailor’” would keep his secret still, for only sea-fowl and dead 
men lighted on the reef. 

The distant beach was within the compass of a confident 
swimmer ; he must not linger another moment, so swung himself 
down, made strong his heart, and, plunging boldly in, with sweep- 
ing side stroke made good headway, every thrust of his limbs 
exhilarated him, and brought him nearer the “ Gray House” on 
the lofty land where the relation of his splendid news would be 
sweeter to him than the food and warm drink his famished nature 
clamoured for. 
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From the open door the watchful and half-frenzied mother saw 
him climbing the steep winding path and ran to meet him. 

“ All’s well, mother, all’s well!” he shouted, and when she 
hung about him in a flood of joyous tears, he caressed her fondly, 
but loosened her arms from his neck. 

“Great news, mother, great news! But let us hasten within. 
I want dry clothes, for I have spent the night upon the ‘ Jailor 
Reef.’ Dicky, old friend, set the kettle boiling, and put the 
whole larder upon the table. Mother, dearest, banish from your 
mind every care and sorrow, you have heard the last midnight 
clatter on the door—the spirit guardian of the treasure of the 
King is free. My father set the task, but I, his son, am now the 
keeper. Mother, I saw them ‘all, the noble ship, my father too— 
I heard his voice—the gallant crew brave to the last, I saw them 
die. We leave for London to-day, you and I, mother; by hook or 
crook, we must catch the mail coach. We have great business 
with the Lords of the Admiralty; the widow of Captain Chadfield 
shall be well considered. I am master of the situation, and I shall 
make terms, I promise you.” 

Thus he rattled on as he fell lustily to his breakfast, and 
revelled in the comfort of warm clothing. 

“Dicky Boon! take good care of the ‘Gray House’ until we 
return. Itshall be warmed this coming winter with peaceful minds 


and a full purse. There is much comfort yet before you, Dicky!” 
Some two weeks later, H.M. Brig Deaterous was seen on a fine 
morning manoeuvring off the “ Gantlets,” boats were lowered, and 
a party of naval officers landed upon the reef. 
Ronald led the way, the boats’ crew carried ship-buckets, thus 
the treasure of the King was returned to his coffers after many 
years, and the widow of Captain Chadfield was well considered. 


J. W. Quiox. 
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MapameE CxciLk, fashionable milliner of Wigmore Street, other- 
wise Miss Cecilia Williams of nowhere in particular, awoke one 
morning at peace with all the world. In a tiny flat above her 
own shop she waited for the days when fame and fortune should 
find her out. So far their pace had been a trifle slow; but 
business was bound to improve. On the previous day Madame, 
as her underlings had been trained to address her, had invented 
a hat which satisfied the deepest emotions of her soul. Madame 
was no enthusiast where nature was concerned, but she had 
viewed with approval a little effort in the way of grey clouds 
driven swiftly across a clear blue sky, and had paid it the com- 
pliment of reproducing it in the form of a hat. 

It was early, the blinds had but recently been pulled up, and 
the window, like Madame herself, was scarcely dressed. An 
urgent summons reached her. 

“Please, Mademoiselle Lucille says could Madame come at once, 
ag there is a gentleman in the shop.” 

“A gentleman?” inquired Madame of the apprentice who 
brought the message. ‘“ What does he want?” 

“Mademoiselle said he wanted a hat, Madame,” said the girl 
with a grin. 

There was a spice of novelty about the idea, so Madame hastily 
descended to her shop; or—as she preferred to have it called— 
her salon. 

There stood a young man, obviously a gentleman, and equally 
obviously a very worried gentleman, thoroughly embarrassed by 
his errand and fiercely determined to carry the matter through. 
Madame Cécile and Mademoiselle Lucille waited on him. Both 
ladies were of pure British birth; but they had caught a pro- 
nounced French accent from some of their consignments of hats 
from Paris, and appeared to speak English with the greatest 
difficulty, merely as a concession to popular prejudice. Their 
Manners towards their unhappy customer were exquisitely 
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urbane ; the giggling apprentice caught a glance from the tail 
of Madame’s eye, and fled to a back room. 

“Certainly, Monsieur, a hat. We shall suit you, I feel sure. 
Did you wish a picture hat for grande toilette, or a simple toque 
de voyage ?” 

“The size is six and three quarters,” said the perplexed man. 

Madame understood that heaven had delivered into her hands 
an innocent, one who believed that ladies’ hats were intended to 
fit their heads. She placed the idea away in her mind to keep 
until she had leisure to smile, and rose to the occasion. 

“ Most of our hats are six and three quarters,” she said. “It 
is the correct size this season. There is a very smart French 
model, for instance.” 

She showed her victim a sort of green cartwheel, made in some 
soft material, round which two enraged parrakeets appeared to be 
chasing each other. He winced as he looked at it. “ Now that,” 
said Madame, as if finishing her own sentence, “is not the 
sort of thing I should recommend, to you; I do not care for it 
myself, too voyant by far. But if madame is very dark, this 
brown model with the one sweeping red feather—one of Carlier’s 
latest, I assure you—would be just the thing.” 

“For the Spanish style of beauty,” broke in Mademoiselle, 
“there could be nothing like this charming Rebout, with the 
black lace falling mantilla-wise, and the little group of La 
France roses nestling under the brim.” 

They paused to allow him a chance of drawing a little word- 
picture of the lady they were to suit. 

“She isn’t dark,” he blurted out, “she’s fair.” 

“ Now that is really most fortunate,” said Madame, who could 
say anything, “ for so many of our hats are specially designed for 
fair ladies ; they repay the trouble so much better than brunettes. 
Mademoiselle, that toque of white roses with the pale pink 
buds——” 

“Wait a moment,” said the man, now a dusky red with misery, 
“this thing will do.” 

“This thing,” was Madame’s masterpiece in grey and blue. 

“Tt is in the best possible taste,” said Madame. “You will 
never get tired of that hat; it is neither owtré nor fade.” 

“And it is so becoming to blue eyes,” said Mademoiselle, “ if 
madame’s eyes are blue?” 

The man muttered something which passed for an assent. 

“But do not decide in too much of a hurry,” said Madame, 
with a fine instinct for torturing the helpless. “We have several 
other novelties which I should like you to see. Mademoiselle——” 
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But the customer had seen enough and suffered more than 
enough, he refused to look at anything else. 

“To what address may we send it, Monsieur?” inquired 
Mademoiselle blandly. 

“T want to take it with me.” 

“ We would send it at once, anywhere, any part of London.” 

“T must take it,” he said firmly. 

“The hat-box will be rather large, Monsieur.” 

“ Don’t put it in a box, just wrap some paper round it.” 

Madame could have screamed with horror at the idea of her 
masterpiece receiving such barbarous treatment; but the man 
insisted. 

The hat wrapped in paper made an ungainly parcel; but he 
seized it thankfully. Then followed an eloquent pause. 

“ Er—how much is it?” he asked. 

“Six guineas,” cooed Madame. 

If she had said six devils he could hardly have been more 
overwhelmed. He felt in his pockets, finding only a most 
inadequate amount of silver. 

Madame’s urbanity never wavered. 

“That is nothing, Monsieur,” she said. ‘You will just give 
us your name and address, and a trade reference—since we have 
never had the pleasure of serving you before.” 

The idea did not seem to strike the customer favourably. 

“Perhaps the gentleman has his cheque-book?” suggested 
Mademoiselle. 

But the gentleman had not. 

“Nothing could be more simple,” said Madame, more sweetly 
than ever. “Just a sheet of paper and a stamp, and the matter 
arranges itself. It will be the same thing as one of Monsieur’s 
cheques.” 

Precisely ; but Monsieur did not seem cheered by the thought. 
However, since no better might be, he had to agree. He signed 
the paper and fled, Madame compassing him with observances, 
and watching him intoacab. Then, and not till then, did she 
eagerly seize and study the paper he had left. 

“Dennis Lancaster,” she read, “ banks at Cox’s, a soldier of 
course, he looked it. I must find out something about him.” 
Madame had many little ways of acquiring information; she 
soon learnt that Mr. Dennis Lancaster held a lieutenant’s 
commission in the Royal Artillery, and that he was—as she had 
fally expected—unmarried. 

Later in the summer Madame fouud herself in want of a short 
holiday ; so, leaving her shop in the hands of Mademoiselle 
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Lucille, she went to pay a long-promised visit to an old school- 
fellow at a Welsh rectory. 

Cecily Williams—no longer Madame Oécile—was warmly 
welcomed, and made much of: incidentally she heard most of the 
gossip of the county. 

“You remember the Tudor-Humphreys, Cecily? ‘The people 
at Plas Mawr? Old Lady Tudor-Humphreys approved of 
you because she discovered that you had eighteenth-century 
manners.” 

“They were worn last year,” murmured Cecily. 

“She always refused to face the fact that you had anything to 
do with a shop; she affeeted to think it a harmless joke on your 
part—unless, indeed, it was for a charity.” 

“Tt ¢s for a charity,” said Miss Williams; “I wish to save my 
family from the expense of keeping me out of the workhouse.” 

“ Well—you remember her?” 

“ Naturally ; she was the first woman I had ever met made in 
buckram, with an outer casting of cast-iron morals to keep her 
from ‘ giving.’” 

“ And the son?” 

“He did his mother credit. She must have fed him on starch 
when he was a baby.” 

“ Well—he has got engaged to be married.” 

“A bold move; but not absolutely unique.” 

“We did not think he would ever find any woman sufficiently 
well brought up to suit him. Picture our astonishment when we 
found she was even pretty, and had been eccentric enough to 
study art in London. Fortunately Lady Tudor-Humphreys had 
known her grandmother. That virtuous lady passed unscathed 
through the early thirties or forties or fifties—I really forget 
which——” 

“The styles in hats differed considerably,” said Madame, with a 
reproving air. 

“At any rate she wore a halo, no matter what her hat may 
have been, and that she has bequeathed—in Lady Tudor- 
Humphreys’ eyes—to her grand-daughter. You will see the girl 
in church to-morrow.” 

On the morrow Madame did see a girl in church, sitting in the 
Tudor-Humphreys’ pew, wedged in between the dowager and her 
son. But she had no leisure to notice whether she were pretty 
or not—at least for a considerable time—for her gaze was riveted 
to a grey and blue hat which she wore. A well-known hat, a 
perfect poem. 


But the young heir to the baronetcy, sitting stiffly by the side 
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of his fiancée, bore not the slightest resemblance to the man to 
whom Madame had sold that hat. 

“It is quite wonderful how one can sometimes work up & 
business even from a distance,” said Madame to herself. 

Lady Tudor-Humphreys graciously expressed pleasure at seeing 
Miss Williams again, and insisted on her fixing an afternoon on 
which to come over to tea. 

“That is quite a nice young person, my dear,” said her 
ladyship to her future daughter-in-law, as they turned away. 
“Her great-uncle was Dean of St. David’s in my youth. She has 
some girlish craze for making money; indeed I believe she is 
actually interested in a hat shop ; but no doubt she will soon tire 
of that.” 

Tea-time at Plas Mawr was less awful than any other hour of 
the day. Miss Williams duly arrived, and was introduced to 
Miss Enid Verrall, and proceeded to entertain her hostess with 
chaste conversation coupled with fear. 

The youngest of the dear old lady’s daughters had inherited 
something less than a fair share of her august mother’s solemnity; 
she even confessed to a lingering interest in millinery. 

“Did you notice the hat Enid wore on Sunday?” she 
demanded, “We think it the very prettiest we have ever seen. 
Enid is so aggravating, though, she never will wear it unless we 
tease her into it. And nothing will induce her to tell us where 
she bought it.” 

“It is very pretty,” said Madame slowly. “I did notice it in 
church. I remember it well; it is the sort of hat one would 
remember.” 

Her eyes met those of Enid; the girl looked away. 

“T suppose you get a lot of fun out of your shop,” said Miss 
Tudor-Humphreys. ‘“ When we were children we used to love 
playing at ‘shop.’ I wish you would take me on as an amateur 
assistant for a week.” 

Madame shook her head with a smile. 

“It is hard work,” she said. “Still, there are amusing 
moments. For instance once this season I sold a hat to a man.” 

“For his wife, I suppose?” said the Dowager. 

“Oh, no doubt!” said Madame, with a slight dryness of tone. 

“She must have been confiding indeed to trust him on such an 
errand. I wonder what she said when he took it back!” 

“T wonder, too,” said Madame. 

“What was it like?” 

Madame’s eyes met Enid’s again, as she answered, very 
deliberately: ‘As far as I remember now, it was black.” 
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“Men always go for black and white,” said Miss Tudor- 
Humphreys. 

Later on in the day Miss Verrall managed to get a few 
minutes’ private conversation with Madame. 

“Of course I could see from your face,” she said, “ that it was 
you who sold that hat to——” 

“To?” inquired Madame. 

“Dennis Lancaster.” 

“T did.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Tam going to get you to pay off a little account I have 
against him. Oh no! not money, he paid for the hat; but he 
left me a prey to unceasing curiosity which I have endure: for 
nearly three months. I think you will either be very foolish and 
will refuse to tell me anything, or you will be very wise and will 
tell me all.” 

“T will tell you all. I have no idea whether you will believe 
me or not; but I am sure that nothing on earth would make the 
Tudor-Humphreys do s0.” ; 

“TIshould not expect them to be sympathetic listeners,” said 
Madame. 

“Of course I was a fool,” said the girl. 

Madame bowed slightly. 

“T was studying in South Kensington, very poor, and living at 
a boarding-house. I had met Sir Owen, and he had paid me 
enough attention to unsettle me, but had said nothing definite. 
I meant to marry him, I think, but I did not exactly want to.” 

“T know,” said Madame. 

“That was only because I did not really know how good he was, 
and——” 

“And there was someone else,” said Madame; “someone tall 
and dark, and soldierly. You can pass over that.” 

“One evening I went to see a girl I knew; she had promised to 
go with me to the theatre. She must have forgotten the day, for 
she was out. I was scarcely in evening dress, you know; that is, 
I wore a white skirt, and one of those silk blouses cut a little low 
in the neck, and, having no opera-cloak, I wore a mongrel garment, 
a sort of glorified golf cape.” 

“T know,” said Madame, with a shudder, 

“Tam very poor, Madame Cécile.” 

“T accept the apology,” said Madame. 

“Just as I was nearing the boarding-house again, I met him. 
He came to tell me that he was under orders for India, and that 
he wanted me to go with him to the theatre that last evening. Of 
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course I went, Then he begged me to go to supper with him. 
It would be only that once, for he was going away, and we should 

never see each other again. He was poor too, almost as poor as I. 

Well, I went. I never thought about the time, until I saw every- 

one getting up, and the waiters beginning to fuss round and put 

out the lights.” 

“T know,” said Madame, with feeling. 

“T was horrified to find, by the time we got to South Kensing- 
ton, that it was nearly one o'clock. It was truly awful, for there 
was one law which was never broken at that boarding-house—all 
boarders had to be in by twelve. Well—it was shut.” 

“And that imbecile did not rouse the house, I suppose?” said 
Madame. “I am glad I charged him well for that hat.” 

“Poor Dennis, he was as worried as I was, or more so. He 
said there would be such a fuss at any hotel that I tried to go to, 
and finally he decided that I must go back to his rooms, and that 
he would go to his club.” 

“Mad!” said Madame. “I wish I had charged another guinea 
for the hat.” 

“We thought that I could easily go back to the boarding-house 
next morning, if only I had a hat; my cloak was not very con- 
spicuous; but you cannot drive through London at nine in the 
morning bare-headed without——” 

“Exciting unfavourable comment,” said Madame. 

“Dennis promised he would bring in a hat with him in the 
morning; so he did, a very pretty one.” 

“T know,” said Madame. 

“Its beauty has been my undoing, for I was tempted into 
wearing it again, and everyone has noticed it. Finally it has 
landed me absolutely in your hands. If you choose to let the 
story get about I shall be more or less ruined, and my marriage 
will most certainly be stopped. It would be impossible to tell 
my tale to Lady Tudor-Humphreys, and I hardly think that even 
Owen would believe me.” 

“T should certainly not advise you to try,” said Madame. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“TI think we had better settle what you are going to do first. 
To begin with, you must have an accident with that hat; wear it 
out the next time you see a suitable thunder-storm coming on, 
and forget your umbrella. Kemember it must not return with 
you to London. You will be forgetful enough to wear it into my 
shop one day, on one of the frequent visits which I hope you will 
pay me; and my assistants have inconvenient memories,” 


“And you?” 
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“T am happy to say that my memory is as well trained as 
everything else about me,” said Madame. “I am now quite 
convinced that it was a black hat that I sold to a gentleman, and 
I believe he had red hair.” 

“You will not betray me?” 

“My dear child,” said Madame, “ profitless malice is no treat 
to me. I wish you to marry, and I hope you will be one of my 
best customers. Don’t mistake me,” said Madame gently, laying 
her hand on the girl’s shoulder. “Iam not going to hold your 
story over you as a threat. I shall never tell anyone, even if you 
never enter my shop; but I think you will find it in your heart 
to wish to give me a helping hand when it is in your power 
to do so.” 

Madame Cécile has just made the eight bridesmaids’ hats for 
the Tudor-Humphreys-Verrall wedding. 

Sypney PHeE ps. 




















The Pleasures of Ignorance. 


In Montaigne’s fascinating essays, where, instead of uttered 
words, the ideas themselves seem to pour forth, newly-formed, 
from the ever-teeming brain, the reader often has the impression 
of listening to the actual thoughts of the master, rather than to 
be merely perusing his written words. 

In one of the more personal of those quaint pages, Montaigne 
apologises for his infirm memory. Then, warming up to his 
subject, he goes on to point out what a good thing, after all, a bad 
memory is; how useful, how comfortable it is for a man to have 
a short memory. At last he almost persuades us that this 
imperfection is a desirable, as well as a most convenient posses- 
sion. For, says he, does it not enable a man to forget all past 
benefactions, as well as to ignore all present obligations? Until 
at last, so eloquent does Montaigne become over his own defect, 
that the unwary admirer is almost led to believe that the greatest 
favour he can crave of the gods is that he, too, may be blessed 
with an imperfect memory. 

We wonder to how many people if may have occurred that 
there is yet another defect, which, although it can scarcely be 
regarded in the light of a blessing, may yet, perhaps, be looked 
upon somewhat in the aspect of a boon. We mean Ignorance, 
that poor, stunted, much-scorned, natural growth. People are 
apt, nowadays, we fancy, not to give ignorance her due. Nor 
are they sufficiently cognisant of the fact that pure ignorance 
is the stock on to which all learning is grafted. Some con- 
descending folk can even find cause for entertainment in the 
absence of wide knowledge in others; they will say that “ their 
neighbour’s want of exact information is a source of infinite 
amusement to them.” 

Then there is the great freshness of a simple mind; with its 
many smooth facets, all ready to have the words of wisdom 
engraved upon them by the stencil of learning; and where 
there are so many empty pigeon-holes waiting to be filled up. 
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Who has ever heard of an ignorant man being blasé, or of an 
ignorant woman being fade at thirty? There is really no need 
for the recluse savant so greatly to pity his less-informed neigh- 
bour on account of the limitations to his knowledge. 

He cannot guess how intense are the limited pleasures of the 
ignorant; nor can he imagine the sweetness of the nibbles 
snatched from the sparse vegetation of a small estate. There is 
an exhilarating freshness in the openness of the hunting-grounds 
that the ignorant man poaches upon; there is a charming 
mystery hanging about those dark forests where he has no 
business, and where he wanders alone so much at will. Then, 
too, the fascination of the terror with which he plunges into 
farther unknown regions ; whose vastness, doubtless, he explores 
the more boldly, because the more credulously. 

As an instance of this, the simple-minded does not profess, nor, 
perhaps, does he even desire, to know the whole of the world’s 
map; so that, at any moment, he may find himself taken com- 
pletely by surprise ; and, for want of assured data to go upon, he 
is able to fill in many blank spaces for himself with details which 
may be both amusing and picturesque. 

Imagine, for a moment, how tedious it must be to know any 
one continent completely. (It would be like taking our walks 
always within the limits of one sheet-of an ordnance map !) 

How bored must such an one feel, for instance, at the very 
mention of Iceland—or of Timbuctoo, or of Shropshire—if he 
have those places already distinctly mapped out on the inside 
back of his head! Whereas, given a certain vagueness of 
information, in what a world of speculation, of “ wonderment and 
wild delight” may he not indulge ? 

“Oh, Shropshire? That delightful god-forsaken country! with 
its witches, its blank spaces on the maps, its salt-foundationed, 
tottering villages!” 

But,” hurriedly interrupts your encyclopedic-minded youth, 
“you must be misinformed, sir; for, not only are there no 
witches in Shropshire, but there never have been any there—nor 
elsewhere: a bewitched person of early times was the same as is 
a rheumatic-ridden person of to-day. And, I am happy to inform 
you, that in the latest ordnance map, there are—thanks to the 
thoroughly efficient work of the modern typographer—no longer 
any blank spaces to be found, And, if you are referring to 
Droitwich —why, sir, that brine-centre is not in Shropshire 
at all!” 

Ah, well, and so that castle-in-the-air crumbles to the ground 
But, Praise-be-Barebones! there still remain to us, in spite of the 
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modern typographer, many unexplored wildernesses, oases, bogs 
and fens, in several parts of this little over-crowded world of ours. 
Also, life is short! so that those of us who may still be “in the 
body” some years hence, may hope to pursue their own pet 
will-o’-the-wisps of fancy across the unfrequented marshes of 
ignorance: where fen-fires will glow, and ignis fatuus will twinkle 
lovingly at us, in spite of the spread of board-schools and the 
strides of science. There remain, even in this snug little isle of 
ours, certain districts which have until now successfully with- 
stood the march of drainage, where there are still to be found the 
dear old bewildering fog effects of the Middle Ages, which chill 
to the very marrow of life, and which are so conducive, in the 
untrained mind, to the rearing of hallucinations—in the poet's 
eye, to sweet visions and imaginings. 

Then, too, there is that overwhelming idea, which lurks in 
some corner of the brain of most uninformed people—sometimes 
we fear it creeps even into the well-ordered, well-balanced 
craniums of well-regulated minds’ too—the conviction that if 
nature were strongly to re-assert herself, all learning, all scientific 
progress, with all the inventions, discoveries, improvements and 
acquisitions of past ages, might be entirely swept from off the 
face of the earth; and life would have to begin over again “as 
in the beginning,” with single flowers and unaniline colours. 
And then the simple-minded folk would have their day again. 
But let us fervently hope that nothing so terrible as that may 
ever happen ! 

Is it not possible that the deeply-read of the earth are apt to be 
somewhat narrow in their outlook upon life itself? To be slightly 
deficient in their sympathy towards the less well-informed of their 
brethren? These wise ones know so much; their memories are 
well stored; packed hard and overflowing with the ripe corn of 
learning. “They are bound about with their wisdom as with 
a cord.” “They do not see; neither can they hear.” “ They 
are full, yet must they devour.” 

Let us try, for their benefit, and for the easing of their anxiety 
concerning the less well-informed part of the community, by 
whom, in spite of their frequent and most persistent endeavours 
to impart to them some of their own knowledge, they find them- 
selves so persistently surrounded—let us charitably endeavour 
to lighten their darkness; to inform their ignorance concerning 
the other, the larger, part of poor suffering mankind. 

The ignorant of the world—by which is meant the not deeply- 
read—have still some small advantages with which to console 
themselves. For one thing they possess, unimpaired, the full 
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use of their eyes and of their ears; they see nature afresh each 
spring-time, with a renewed surprise and delight; they hear 
anew, but humbly and with careful attention, the voice of the 
bee, the song of the bird. They have the inimitable pleasure 
of weighing the values, the chances, the motives of events, of 
actions, of character. When they do read it is with a wondering, 
and an ever-increasing delight at the learning of the ancients, 
which, like their own, was limited by simple forces; at their 
perseverance, which they compare with their own unexhausted 
energy. 

Now all this, as we well know, is not as it should be—we are 
admitting a low level of excellence, we are contenting ourselves 
with a narrow view of life. But still, even this somewhat lazy 
manner of life has its charms and its excitements. There is an 
elasticity underneath the limpness of an unoccupied mind; the 
unburdened memory has still space left it in which to turn around, 
even to the spreading out of its wings, sometimes achieving a 
positive flutter. There is still room for the personal character to 
assert and to develop itself; new impressions can be received and 
are able to enlarge themselves; and fresh opinions can be formed. 
Views are started at first hand, and expand slowly but thoroughly 
—although, no doubt, also somewhat irregularly and eccentrically. 

Let us admit to the full the advantages enjoyed by the all-round, 
well-read man; the man who has read all the books that he 
should have read—let alone all those other books—and in the 
right order, too. Primers in childhood; histories and elegant 
extracts in boyhood ; poetry and the classics during youth—and 
novels and politics as recreations at all times. What a comfort 
it must be to him to have learned his facts, historical and other, 
early in life, and concisely! No doubts can ever bewilder his 
mind as to the right and wrong sides of the actions of past times. 
He need not excite himself about the motives of a dead hero; 
nor has he cause for regret that he never knew of this event, nor 
to deplore his want of information on some other past achieve- 
ment. For was it not all decided for him long ago? What a 
happy man, with his neat little wasp-holed mind! 

He is happy in himself, no doubt; but what of him as a com- 
panion? A specialist of any kind is apt to be a fatiguing talker. 
He is like the pointer dog, that has its nose (and very often its 
tail) set stubbornly in one particular direction; he does not care 
to notice that there are other dogs as good as himself already in 
the field. It makes no difference what subject such a talker may 
affect ; it does not matter what particular specialist he may happen 
to be; whether a man of science, an actor, a painter, a doctor, or 
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even a man of letters: for he will endeavour to keep the talk 
entirely on his own subject, without any regard for the wishes or 
the feelings of his fellow-listeners. If his friends happen to be 
of the same way of thinking as he is himself, they will very likely 
have the surface courtesy of seeming interest: while, in reality, 
each man of them will be engaged all the time in regarding the 
subject from his own point of view only, and will be busily pre- 
paring and polishing up his own brilliant repartee. Now, that is 
one of the many occasions when the truly ignorant man may 
enjoy himself; no one notices or addresses him; there is no need 
for him to join in the discussion—nor does he desire to do so. He 
sits there unnoticed (the poor dullard!) and observes and wonders 
at his fellows; he is able to Réntgen-ray them leisurely with his 
mind’s eye, and thoroughly to study these interesting specimens 
of the more advanced part of the human race. 

The extreme scholar is not unlike the blasé beau; both are ex- 
hausted specimens cf the man who has tasted widely—and perhaps 
somewhat too fully—the one of the knowledge of learning, the 
other of the experiences of life. They have both of them drunk 
long and deeply, until freshness and curiosity have given way to 
indifference, if not to distaste. The pedant, in the study of other 
minds, has lost his own initiative force; he has absorbed that 
honey of learning, which has been gathered by the sturdy bees of 
many centuries, and been put by so neatly in folded pages on the 
library shelves. So has the fluttering, beautiful beau drained to 
the very dregs his perfumed chalices. 

The beau no longer feels anything acutely; he forms no new 
impressions for himself. Has he not “already known”? and 
finished his experiences? He can now be only faintly moved by 
any passing event; while any expression of deep feeling in another 
man isapt to jar upon his nerves; he will say that such enthusiasm 
strikes him as being artificial, that it is in fact a “forced note.” 
Any display of emotion on the part of another thoroughly fatigues 
him, nay, it even bores him. Indeed, he considers it to be a sign 
of ill-breeding, and that it shows an absence of good tone to be 
emphatic—it is, in fact, so crude! 

The pedant, too, was once young—he would flush (in his youth) 
and his eyes would brighten on reading of an heroic deed, or while 
murmuring to himself a love-ditty. At one time, it is said, he 
even meditated learning to play on the lute. But now, alas! his 
gaze has become hard and dry; he regards poetry only from the 
comparative or the constructive point of view. He no longer 
soars on the wings of inspiration (nor even rises on the flappers 
of fancy); but he is carried forward solely by his interest in, and 
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attention to, the number of feet that his caterpillar lines should 
have. He is peering, he is suspicious; he is unable to enjoy the 
beauty ofa fine couplet that every one is praising, for he suspects, 
nay, he feels convinced that it is not really original; for, he will 
demur :— 

“ Has not the idea that is embodied in it been already suggested 
by Scollius in his learned treatise, see vol. 17, line 94; nor, 
surely, is the rhyme arrangement entirely new, for is it not to be 
met with in Scrubbin’s ‘Ode on his High Majesty of ——’s 
Recovery ’?” 

Then again, as to music, the dry-as-dust scholar regards that 
rather as a cause of disturbance than as a solace ; as an impertinent 
encroachment upon the domain of intellectual conversation. 
Indeed, he rather prides himself on not recognising “God Save 
the King” when it is played in public. It does not, perhaps, 
occur to him that the beat, at least, of the time of the music 
should stir some consciousness in him—a man who prides himself 
on his sensitive ear for the rhythm of verse. Of imagination he 
has none; he remarks contentedly, and with rather an air of 
superiority, as if he were proud of it, a slight sneer even in the 
voice :— 

“Do I care to see an early play acted to-day ?—what? you say, 
with all the early traditions of stage effects, of costuming and 
rush-lighting, revived. No, thank you, for I can have it all, and 
more accurately too, in my own library, and, mind you, the first 
editions too. What? Shakespeare, you say? What, hear it 
mouthed and ranted? When I know it all by heart?”—(from 
the earliest quartos, of course! ) 

“Ah, well!” sighs the ingénu at his side, “of course, you are 
quite right; and you are, no doubt, to be much envied; it is only 
simple folk like myself who care to see with just ordinary ignorant 
eyes a second-rate old play like The Cowcomb !—Oh, by the way, 
who wrote The Coxcomb?” 

For a wonder, the scholar does not know!—but why should 
he? for that play does not belong to his “ period”! 

The eager literary botanist—“ who peeps and botanises on his 
mother’s grave””—is he not apt to be so keen in searching for 
some rare plant, that he is blind to the frank beauty of the day? 
He is deaf to the music of nature, to the humming wing of the 
passing beetle, and unconscious even of the flight of the hawk 
swinging overhead? So anxious is he to confirm his suspicions 
of the affinity of the stamens to the stigma; or to discover a 
specimen of some almost unknown, but suspected variety, that no 
murmuring of running brooks can distract him. Nor does he 
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even observe where, on the sombre backwater, flanked with pale 
pink willow-herb, the white-tailed coot hurries bankwards, leaving 
his ever-widening V-shaped trail behind him on the surface of 

the dark waters. These things have no attractions and mean 

nothing to him. 

Now the ignorant dreamer personally loves that little uncon- 
scious coot. He notices, too, the subtle differences in the flight 
and in the colours of the two slim dragon-flies that dart about 
together—this way, that way—with an occasional short and 
grating sound, their stiff gauzy wings lightly touching one 
another with playful caress, as they dart in and out among the 
rustling sedges; poising a moment on their diaphanous wings, 
to pause in the midst of their arrow-like flights. 

But there are other facets to this many-sided subject. There 
is the ignorance of the wild mind of the barbarian; there is the 
uncultured and headstrong opinionativeness of the raw youth ; 
there is the charming and unrestrained imagination of the poet. 
There is also the ignorance of that vast lower public to be 
considered ; those excitable uninventive masses which are swept 
hither and thither by the least breath of rumour; people who 
are liable, from want of mental stamina, to make sudden and 
most surprising jumps and bounds into the spheres of the unknown, 
when any new subject has appeared on their limited horizon 
and has caught the attention of their vacant and wandering 
minds, 

Two flagrant instances of this kind of credulous ignorance 
have occurred within the last few years. In the great Mars 
excitement, when the papers on both sides of the Atlantic were 
trying to out-do each other in wild suggestions about canals and 
signalling, the masses of both America and England frantically 
wished to wave a greeting back to the inhabitants of the red 
planet. Nor were the masses at all discouraged by the assurances 
of the savanis that no flag of a less size than the entire acreage 
of the whole of Ireland would be of any avail! The other case 
is that more recent one of the Réntgen rays, when the general. 
public, at first incredulous, next rushed headlong at a fearful rate 
of belief, and far outstripped all the scientifically assured facts ; 
and—as if these facts were not in themselves sufficienthy astonish- 
ing to afford pondering amazement—the restless, garrulous mob 
of the excitable uninformed “ went one better,” and circulated 
descriptions of wonders in store for us in the near future. 

They said that a Réntgen ray would only have to be “turned 
on” (pipes of it being supplied, of course, to every street—like 
Water or gas) and the solid walls of the houses would at onca 
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become as transparent as glass, with this new, great and amazing 
light ; and that then the living skeletons of the inmates within 
the houses would be seen (by the passer-by in the street below) 
moving about inside the rooms—eating and drinking, waltzing, 
fighting, murdering one another—what not? So that the poor 
scientific scholar, sighing, and fumbling on again cautiously, 
more or less still in the dark, decided within himself that 
it would be worse than useless to endeavour to explain the slight 
drawbacks to the carrying out of this forecast; and so remained 
silent about the difficulty of realising this striking picture. 

What excited crowd would care to be reminded that the whole 
question was still one of degrees, and required the most elaborate 
and delicate experiments? For, to begin with, the Réntgen ray 
is not an intense and lurid light, as so many people imagine, but 
it is a rather low, scarcely perceptible, greenish light; then, too 
the bony structure of the living subject is not seen direct by the 
naked eye; but, in a darkened chamber, the shadow of the flesh- 
enveloped bone is cast, rather dimly, upon a prepared and highly 
sensitive plate. An inexperienced observer may even fail to 
distinguish any bone at all by its dim shadow, for the seer has to 
“know what he is looking for,” among all the confused densities 
of the crossing shadows of bones. It is first by means of the 
photographic camera, and afterwards by careful and frequent, 
often by prolonged, exposure of the photographic plates, that 
anything approaching to a definite impression can be obtained ; 
and it is then, only, that the story of the bony structure of the 
invisible-made-visible can be read. 

Now let us pause and turn aside to regard the inferior pleasures 
and sensations of the stay-at-home, the ill-informed, the slow- 
brained! There is one advantage with which he starts each 
morning: by not regarding himself as being in any way better 
than his fellows, he is not weighed down by the thought of his 
own superiority to his neighbours. Therefore he is not so liable 
to suffer from the stiff-back feeling of the consciousness of being 
in any way the centre of his universe. (Although, no doubt, 
it must give a man a fine self-satisfied sensation to believe 
himself undoubtedly the hub of his daily wheel of action.) But, 
all the same, it cannot fail to be a straining part to play 
and to live up to; whereas, by taking it for granted that he is 
not the only fly revolving around, how cheerful and how affable 
he can be; with plenty of time for looking about him, as he 
buzzes along with all the other ‘flies on the spokes of the wheel. 

For instance (to take one of a dozen incidents that may occur 
during the day), our imaginary hero does not give his best 
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attention to the brushing of his hair in the morning ; during the 
process of brushing, he forgets to regard his own reflected image 
in the mirror, for is he not looking (with a purely uninformed 
and narrow mind, but with a feeling of great personal interest) 
at the slim-winged plume-moth that is performing its toilet at 
the same time, perched on the division of the window-panes just 
above the dressing-table, where it had taken up its welcome 
shelter the night before? ‘The poor man is so full of wondering 
interest in his fragile visitor, that he does not notice how crooked 
a parting he has given to his hair, and so he does not understand 
the amused, although indulgent, smile that greets him presently 
at his own breakfast-table. Then, the bunchy-furred cat that 
meets him halfway down the stairs, it is not merely the good 
familiar black cat, but it is: “Our dear Mopsy, and how are 
you this morning? You look anxious; am I late? Is it fish, or 
are there perhaps even kidneys, then, for breakfast, dear, this 
morning?” These may seem small matters to the weightily- 
minded man of the world, and yet, it is often these unconsidered 
trifles that help to cheer the way of the simple-minded man, as 
he pursues the daily routine of life. 

A weary traveller, at sundown, trudging along wall-bound hill 
roads, glanced on either side of him, and espied the faces of the 
small flowering weeds—the church ivy and the navelwort— 
peeping smilingly at him from out of the crannies of the walls. 
Raising his eyes skywards, as he continued his toilsome ascent, 
his glance alighted upon the valerian and the brilliant yellow 
snap-dragone, which, perched along the wall-tops, nodded to him 
encouragingly, and waved him God-speed. Thus cheered, the 
pilgrim stepped bravely on, and scaled the highest summit, 
whence he viewed the wide extent of the far-stretching moors, and 
found the sun still lingering on the distant hills. At his feet lay 
spread out the little town, and the longed-for shrine, wrapped in 
the mystery of twilight; all except the pinnacles of its towers 
and the tips of its spires, which were burnished to a fine gold by 
the rays of the setting sun. 

ELLEN Gossz. 











Winter Sunshine. 


Not yet the spring-tide cometh. Not although 
Soft breathes the wind, and watery sunbeams creep 
Over the hillside with its pasturing sheep. 

And touch the tree-tops with a twilight glow. 

Not yet the spring! Chill winter turns, and lo! 
Too soon again her frozen lids will lift 

And forth once more her busy envoys go, 

Dim children of the snow-cloud and the drift. 

Yet with a fleeting, all-pathetic grace 
The world smiles, by some kindly spirit stirred, 

To hear her woodlands, for a little space, 

Ring to the music of the speckled bird ; 

Like one who bears, beneath a smiling face, 
The bitter burden of a hope deferred. 





S. Cornish WaAtTKINs. 























Sn the Valley of the Bees. 


In most Italian villages the chemist’s shop is the recognised 
meeting-place of all persons of quality andimportance. Here the 
syndic, the doctor and the captain of the carabiniert meet to 
discuss politics, the state of the vines and the olives and, last but 
not least, their neighbours’ affairs, The little fishing port of 
Anzio, where once the palace of Nero fronted the Tyrrhean Sea 
in all its splendour of terraced gardens and marble colonnades, is 
no exception to the rule, and the pharmacy in the piazza is graced 
by the presence of all the aristocracy of the place from five to 
seven daily. 

It was just a little past that hour on an evening in the early 
spring of 1900—the Holy Year according to all good Catholics— 
that anyone looking through the glass doors of his shop might have 
seen Panizzi the chemist leaning over the counter to bandage up 
the wrist of a very tall, fair-haired man who held a lighted candle 
in his other hand in order that Panizzi should see what he was 
about, for the little shop was badly lighted. The habitués of the 
place had gone home to dinner after a heated discussion as to the 
responsibility for an accident on the local railway line, which 
had obliged a number of pilgrims to accomplish a considerable 
part of the fifty miles journey to Rome on foot, a method of 
travelling very suitable to a pilgrimage, but which had caused the 
devout travellers to arrive at their destination in a frame of mind 
somewhat at variance, to say the least of it, with the feelings of 
penitence and holy meditation appropriate to the occasion. 

The chemist was a Neapolitan and talkative; his hands being 
occupied he could not gesticulate as he would otherwise have 
done, so he kept up a running fire of exclamations and 
reproaches quaintly tempered by an evideat respect for his 
patient’s rank. 

“Is it not enough,” he grumbled, “ that your Excellency should 
fill your house with the scum of the French glass factories, 
without interfering in their quarrels? It would be an excellent 
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thing, in my opinion, if they all killed each other off. I would 
rather attend half a dozen funerals of such people than see your 
Excellency hurt.” 

The big man laughed. “My dear Paniazi, you exaggerate,” he 
said. ‘“ Why should I not give these wretched boys a home? The 
villa is so large that they would not be in the way even if it were 
as full of guests as it used to be in my grandfather’s time, and 
nowadays it is empty all the year round.” 

“Oh, give them a home, by all means—but send them to the 
reformatory in Rome for a year or so before bringing them under 
your roof.” 

“T would sooner have left them to be starved and worked to 
death at Puy de Dime. Poor boys! they are not ill-natured 
really ; if you and I had been sold by our parents to an agent, 
when we were ten years old, and made to work twelve hours a 
day before the furnaces of a glass factory on insufficient food, we 
should not be very valuable members of society to-day. The 
poor boy who cut my arm did so quite unintentionally ; and is 
now in a pitiful state of remorse. He——” 

The speaker was interrupted by the sound of a carriage stopping 
in front of the shop, and the next moment the door opened—with 
a considerable amount of noise, for it was of glass and rattled 
abominably—and a small, clean-shaven man in a tightly buttoned 
overcoat stepped in. 

“ Scust,” he said in Italian, but with a foreign accent, “I wonder 
if you could tell me of an inn or lodging-house where I could find 
rooms for the night—I have a lady with me—my daughter; we 
have driven over from Terracina, meaning to take the night train 
to Rome, but I am told that there has been an accident and the 
line is obstructed. My coachman says that there is no hotel open 
at this time of year. Can you advise me where to go?” 

The chemist and his patient stared at the stranger and then at 
one another; the problem of finding board and lodging for a 
gentleman and lady in Anzio was not, apparently, of easy 
solution. 

“Garlandi might put them up,” suggested the chemist, “ he 
often has rooms to let.” 

“ He is not here,” said the big man, ‘“‘he went to Nettuno to 
buy a horse for me, and will not be back till to-morrow. Do 
you mind roughing it for one night ?” he asked the stranger. 

“‘No—I would not mind. All we ask for is some dinner and 
two beds.” 

“Then the best thing you can do is to come with me. I have 
a villa here. It is in a rather dismantled state, having beea 
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empty a long time, but we can manage the dinner and beds. 
Have you finished with my hand, Panizzi? Thank you—then I 
am ready to go.” 

He picked up his hat from the counter, a broad-brimmed hat 
of soft black felt, such as the buttart or herdsmen wear on the 
Roman campagna. He was a good-looking man, with a short 
pointed beard, an aquiline nose and big grey eyes that looked 
down on the rest of humanity (for he was very tall) with an air 
of good-humoured interest in its affairs. He was carelessly 
dressed, and his loose black overcoat fell almost to his ankles 
over a pair of muddy riding boots; a handkerchief of faded red 
silk tied round his neck did not hide a coarse linen shirt and low, 
turned down collar. The stranger, taking out his pocket-book, 
handed him a card. “lI accept with pleasure,” he said, “and am 
very grateful for your kindness. My name, as you see, is Reeves, 
John Hamilton Reeves of New York.” 

“Ah! You are an American?” 

“Yes, [am an American. May I ask your name, since you are 
so kind as to offer us shelter?” 

“My name? I am the Prince Savelli.” 

He turned and shook hands with the chemist over the counter. 
“Good night, Panizzi,” he said, “I will look in again soon.” 

The chemist nodded. “Put your arm in a sling, Excellency, 
and do not overtire yourself. Good night.” 

The American looked with some surprise at the man who had 
offered him hospitality; he had met many Italian noblemen, but 
none of them of this type. He knew that the Savellis had been one 
of the greatest of the Roman families, but he had thought them 
extinct, and this sun-tanned young giant seemed to him more 
like a farmer than the head of a princely house. 

“Shall we go then, Mr. Reeves?” said the young man in 
English, and then as they stepped out on to the road, “ Ah! this 
is your carriage—well, you get inside and I will sit on the box 
and show the coachman the way.” 

“But it is raining,” protested the American, “you will get 
wet,” 

“Oh! never mind me, I’m all right,” was the answer, and 
Mr. Reeves got into his carriage, a closed landau, and leant back 
with a sigh, for he was tired. 

“Where are we going, papa?” asked a girl’s voice from the 
darkness beside him, 

“We are going to the Prince Savelli’s villa,” said Mr. Reeves, 
“the gentleman on the box is the Prince himself, and he has 
offered us a night’s lodging,” 
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“The Prince Savelli, papa? And you put him on the box in 
the rain ?” 

“T didn’t put him there, my dear, he chose it himself, and from 
the little I’ve seen of the gentleman I should say that he likes 
having his own way, and doesn’t trouble much about appearances.” 

After about ten minutes’ driving the carriage slowed down and 
bumped heavily over a railway crossing, then almost immediately 
rattled in between the stone pillars of a gate. Mr. Reeves looked 
out, but the carriage lamps only lit up the wet gravel of the road 
and the trunks of some giant pines. “I suppose this is the 
avenue,” he said, “ well, we shall get there in time.” 

A few moments later they drew up, and the Prince opened the 
carriage door. “Here we are,” he said. ‘There are some steps, 
though I doubt if you can see them—lI will run up and open the 
door, then we can get some light. Never mind the luggage, the 
servants will bring it indoors.” 

The occupants of the carriage descended with some circumspec- 
tion, for it was almost pitch dark. The rain pattered down on 
the gravel and they could hear the wind among the trees. Then a 
door opened above them and the light shining through it dis- 
closed a broad flight of steps. They walked up, and passing through 
the door found themselves in a large entrance hall that, to tell 
the truth, was almost as dark as the avenue outside; the only light 
came from an oil lamp that the Prince held in one hand. 

“These rooms are never used,” he said, “so the illumination is 
not very brilliant. Why, what’s the matter?” 

The lady of the party gave a sudden gasp and clutched hold of 
Mr. Reeves’ arm. “ Who—what is that?” she faltered. A tall 
figure, bearing what seemed to be a halberd, stood almost at their 
side. 

“Oh, that!” said Savelli, “that is merely a relic of past 
grandeur. Look.” He held the lamp nearer and disclosed a 
figure of painted wood, made to represent a bearded soldier in a 
red and yellow uniform, bearing a halbert which he held forward 
in salute. 

“They were used in the old days when there were not enough 
servants to form the necessary double line through which the 
guests passed on arriving. ‘These models served to fill in the 
gaps; I am sorry that this specimen should have alarmed you. 
There are several like him about the house. But come upstairs; 
you must be tired after your journey.” 

He led the way, and reaching the first floor opened a glass door 
and stood aside for them to passin. A servant dressed in a dark 
blue livery, and wearing riding boots, took the lamp from his hand, 
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Mr. Reeves and his daughter entered a very large, very lofty 
room, lit by several lamps, that were scattered about on the furni- 
ture, and by the cheerful blaze of a huge wood fire that burnt in 
an old fashioned chimney-piece supported by square columns of 
black marble and ornamented with the Savelli arms. The stone 
floor was partially covered with bits of carpet, but the size of the 
room was such that even with the three large sofas that were 
placed against the walls, and the numerous tables and chairs it 
looked large and empty. A sort of cosy corner had been made 
near the fire by the aid of a sereen, some armchairs and a writing- 
table. High up on the walls, just below the domed ceiling, was a 
line of painted banners of about twenty states, some of them, like 
those of Tuscany and Naples, no longer in existence. 

Mr. Reeves turned to his host. “If you allow me, Prince,” he 
said, “I will introduce you to my daughter Marion ; it is the first 
time she has been to Italy, and her knowledge of Italian is 
limited, but as you speak English so well that will not matter.” 

Savelli bowed and asked his guests to come up to the fire. 
“You must excuse me,” he said, “ while I go and see about your 
rooms. I should suggest that the signorina should have the 
room that I generally occupy myself, it has the advantage of 
having been used—most of the other rooms in the house have 
not been inhabited for about twelve years. Mr. Reeves and I 
could sleep in some of the smaller rooms at the back. We may 
as well dine here—in the salone, as we call it—as there is a fire.” 

Half an hour later the little party sat down to dinner, and 
were waited upon by the blue-liveried servant, still wearing his 
riding-boots and an air of preternatural solemnity. Mr. Reeves 
was most correctly dressed in a dining suit, and the Prince, 
whose toilet in honour of his guests consisted of a black tweed 
suit, starched collar, and black tie, wore his bandaged arm in a 
sling, but seemed in excellent spirits, and made use of the few 
minutes that passed before dinner was served to look more 
carefully at his guests than he had yet had time to do. 

Mr. Reeves he guessed to be a prosperous man of business, 
quiet-mannered, methodical, and possessing a certain amount of 
culture, since he spoke Italian fairly well. His daughter was 
very good-looking ; she had the black hair and clear white skin 
which, combined with big blue eyes, are often the sign of some 
slight strain of Irish blood. She was taller than her father, 
but had the same quiet manner, and, like him, was very neatly 
dressed. Savelli classified her mentally as simpatica, an adjective 
that has no equivalent in the English language, but means 
something just a little more than charming. 
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“T cannot promise you a ‘smashing dinner,’ as Uncle Remus 
would say,” he observed as they sat down to table; “my cook 
is a Roman, and you will have to put up with the cuisine of the 
country.” 

Mr. Reeves pronounced himself delighted. “You have read 
one at least of the masterpieces of American literature,” he 
remarked ; “ have you ever been to the States? ” 

“Oh, yes, I lived there three years.” 

“Indeed! Did you stay in New York? I never read your 
name in the paper.” 

“Yes, I stayed a few months in New York itself, but I was at 
Paterson most of the time.” 

“At Paterson? What a queer place to choose! Did you 
like it?” 

“No, I confess that I did not care for it much. Signorina, 
may I trouble you for the cheese? What’s it for? Why, to 
put in the soup, of course. We always put some grated cheese 
into the soup here, to give it a flavour. Try some yourself.” 

The conversation during the meal consisted principally of 
questions and answers, as must always be the case among people 
who have met for the first time, and wish to know more of each 
other. When the servant brought up a couple of chickens, 
Savelli, not being able to do the carving by reason of his hand, 
asked Mr. Reeves to undertake it; but that gentleman handed 
the knife over to his daughter, saying that she always carved at 
home. 

“T was under the impression,” said Savelli, “that American 
girls were only ornamental members of society. It is true that 
my sole authority is the American comic press, but I confess that 
the sight of your daughter carving a rather tough chicken in the 
hall of my ancestral home, will dispel one more illusion of my 
youth.” 

“But I thought you had been to America!” said the girl. 
“Surely your stay in Paterson dispelled that illusion for you?” 

“Tt might have, signorina, had I frequented the society of 
young ladies, but I was otherwise employed, and had no leisure 
to complete my education in that respect. I hope you like the 
wine, Mr. Reeves? Iam no judge of wine myself, but these are 
some bottles of Genzano that I found in the cellar when I came 
here—they must be of my grandfather’s vintage.” 

“Tt is excellent,” said Mr. Reeves. “ Your grandfather was 
evidently a good judge. Did he live here always?” 

“Yes, he passed most of his time here during the last years 
of his life. He had a disagreement with Cardinal Antonelli 
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and the Vatican when Victor Emanuel entered Rome in 1870 
for having gone to welcome the king on his arrival, after which 
thinking that he was too old to take an active part in politics 
he came down here to keep out of them, and stayed here with his 
family till he died. He was happy enough. We used to be 
about twenty of us at table every day, and on his birthday when 
his friends came down tosee him from Rome there were sometimes 
a hundred guests in the villa. If he had been alive you would 
have had a finer welcome, and your daughter would not have 
had to carve the chickens! ” 

“Has the villa been unoccupied, then, since your grandfather's 
time?” asked Mr. Reeves. 

“Yes, my father was killed in an accident at sea a few months 
after my grandfather's death, and since then the place has been 
empty, for I pass most of my life abroad. Iam obliged to come 
here now and then to look after the property, but I confess that 
the prospect of living alone in this great empty house, or in the 
Palazzo Savelli in Rome, is such a melancholy one that I prefer 
to forget, if I can, that I am the last scion of a great race, and 
to wander about the world as plain Marc’ Antonio Savelli.” 

“The last of your race? What, of all the twenty you 
spoke of ?” 

“Oh! they are alive and well, most of them—but I am the 
last Savelli, nevertheless, except for a few old uncles—the others 
bear different names.” 

“It must be a great responsibility,” said Mr. Reeves, musingly, 
“to feel that one is the only living representative of a great 
family. To a conscientious man, or to a man with any pride in 
his ancestry, it must appear almost asa burden. You must feel 
that your life so long as you are a bachelor and childless, is 
precious to you, not only by reason of the common instinct of 
self-preservation, but also because through you alone can the 
traditions of your house be carried on. You are an exception to 
Talleyrand’s rule—‘II n’y a pas d’homme nécessaire.’ ” 

“Tam afraid that I do not agree with you,” said Savelli; “I 
suppose that I have no conscience or too little pride of race, for 
Ido not see any reason why the Princes Savelli should not die 
out. What need has the world of princes in these days? We 
are an anachronism—the representatives of a state that disappeared 
long ago. Look at those flags up there,” he pointed to the 
banners that were painted on the walls; “you see that red one 
with the arms in the centre, that was the flag of the Naples 
Bourbons; the red and white one was the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany’s; the one with the winged lion that of Venice; the 
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white and yellow one and the other next it with St. Peter and 
St. Paul, were the banners of the Papal States. Except the 
white, red, and green of Piedmont, they are all emblems of the 
order that has passed away, and that no sensible person regrets. 
A few meaningless titles are all that remain of the old régime; 
is it not best that they too should disappear before the glamour 
of pride and tradition that surrounds them shall be gone and men 
discover that they are ridiculous ?” 

“ You are very up to date in your opinions, Prince,” said Mr. 
Reeves, “ but even if your title is an anachronism, are not your 
family traditions worth continuing? Surely the descendants 
of men who for centuries have been held to be superior beings 
must feel to some extent the stimulus of noblesse oblige? Do 
you not think that the world would be the poorer by the extinc- 
tion of a family in which a superlative courage and a spotless 
honour were traditional ?” 

“Ah! you attribute to us virtues which have long ceased to 
be exclusively ours; the tradition of superlative courage can be 
found in the very scum of the earth. You have only to read 
a history of the British navy—recruited as it was by the press- 
gang—or the wars of the sans culottes, to be convinced that I am 
right; and, indeed, the heroism of such men is even more 
admirable than that which is inspired by a mere sentiment of 
noblesse oblige, for they used to fight and die, not for their 
individual honour, but for the honour of their flag.” 

Dinner being over, they all left the table and clustered round 
the fire. Mr. Reeves, having found an arm-chair to his liking, 
started on an enormous cigar, and watched his host as he added 
some resinous pine-cones to the blazing logs. 

“JT have met several of your peers, Prince,” he said, “in various 
parts of the world, but I confess I had not yet known a nobleman 
who was also a socialist.” 

“A socialist—God forbid!” said Savelli, fervently. “I am, 
au fond, conservative to the core—or, rather, I am an Italian, 
and I know how dangerous the socialist doctrines must be to a 
people which is both poor andignorant. How can a half-starved 
workman, badly paid by his employer, and cheated out of his 
earnings by a parasitical agent, assimilate the theories of Karl 
Marx without learning to regard the representative of the State 
as the cause of all the evils which befall him? But we are 
talking politics, which used to be considered a crime in this 
house in my gran lfather’s time.” 

He got up from before the fire, and stood looking down at 
Marion Reeves, who was seated in a high-backed arm-chair made 
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of leather and carved oak, with a prince’s crown stamped in gold 
on the back of it. The light of the flames played on the girl’s 
hair, and on her dress, which was of some soft white material. 

“That used to be my grandmother’s chair you are sitting 
in, signorina,” said Savelli; “she disapproved of lounging, and 
liked her chairs to have a straight back; she was nearly ninety 
when she died, and had seen the great Napoleon when he came 
to Venice.” 

“Was she a Venctian ?” asked the girl. 

“No, indeed! She was an Austrian of the old school, and a 
cousin of Prince Metternich’s—so you may imagine that she did 
not very much approve of the new order of things. On the 
whole it was just as well we were not allowed to talk politics, 
for the younger members of the family were all for United Italy 
and the House of Savoy.” - 

“Who were the other members of the family, Prince?” asked 
Mr. Reeves. 

“Oh! they were very numerous. There was my father, of 
course, though he used to pass most of his time in his yacht; he 
seemed to care for little else after my mother died. Then my 
uncle used to come down from Rome. He had to be escorted 
upstairs by servants bearing torches, for he was a Cardinal and a 
Prince of the Roman Church; then there were several aunts and 
innumerable cousins, who pined for the gaieties of Rome and 
Paris; two or three tutors and governesses for the children, 
and a chaplain who played chess with my grandfather every night 
in fear and trembling, for if the chaplain won, my grandfather 
was furious, and if he lost, my grandfather said he played badly 
on purpose.” 

Mr. Reeves was somewhat puzzled by his host. 

“ He’s a queer chap,” he said to his daughter an hour later, 
when Savelli had gone off to give some orders about their rooms, 
“but I like him; he’s a change after all the little counts and 
barons one meets in society, who never seem to have anything to 
do but go to tea parties; I should say that our host is a man 
who works hard, he gives one that impression—but what it is he 
works at, goodness knows—it can’t be farming, for he says he’s 
passed most of his life abroad—and what can he have been doing 
in Paterson, of all places ?” 

Next morning the first person to appear about the house was 
Marion Reeves. She woke early, and wishing to see something of 
the villa dressed and put on her hat, though her watch told her it 
was only seven o’ clock. Seeing that the big windows of the salone 
opened on to the balcony, she stepped out into the sunshine, 
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The villa, built high up on the hill-side, stood clear above the 
cork woods and gigantic stone pines that bordered the coast from 
Terracina, whence she had driven the day before, to the little 
promontory of Anzio that jutted out into the sea towards the 
north. Just beneath her, as she leant on the iron railings of the 
balcony, was spread a little garden of orange and lemon trees, 
which a gardener was pruning; she could see his white sleeves 
against the dark green foliage, and hear the clip of his scissors. 
Below the orangery rose a fringe of pines, over the tops of which 
the sea gleamed with a silver sheen in the sunlight, flecked here 
and there with the white sails of fishing-boats. 

“There is no country quite like Italy, signorina, is there?” 
said a voice at her shoulder, and turning she saw Savelli standing 
beside her. He came and leant his arm on the railing. 

“No,” she answered, “ there is only one Italy, and I think she 
must be the best loved country in the world. How many 
foreigners consider her their second home, and how many dream 
of her as of an earthly paradise they hope to enter some day!” 

Savelli smiled at her enthusiasm. “I sometimes think it a 
pity, signorina, that foreigners do not transfer a little of their 
affection for Italy to the Italians.” 

“Bat we like the Italians, Prince, I assure you we do; they 
are most popular in America.” 

“In society, perheps, but I was not thinking of the better class 
Italians of good family and perfect manners. I meant the poor 
devils who for very hunger have to seek a home in foreign climes. 
They have a hard time of it, I assure you. But you must let me 
show you something of the villa. Breakfast will not be ready 
for half-an-hour, and the air is never so pure as in the early 
morning.” 

He led the way through the house into the garden. Some 
keepers were standing about outside, with a little group of 
Campagna ponies, saddled and bridled; the men were big and 
broad-shouldered, with unkempt beards and brown faces. A boy 
of about fifteen years was sitting at the foot of the steps, but 
when he saw Savelli he came forward limping, for he was lame, 
and said something in Italian. Marion Reeves noticed with 
surprise that he seemed frightened, but Savelli patted him on the 
head with his right hand, he still wore the other in a sling, and 
answered him kindly, evidently reassuring him. The boy caught 
his hand between his own and kissed it, then turned away. He 
was a sickly-looking lad in spite of his sun-tanned face, Savelli 
watched him disappear down the avenue. 

“T found that boy in a glass factory in France,” he said, 
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‘at Puy-de-Déme. He was what they called a gamin, that is to 
say one of the boys that staud before the furnaces and hand the 
blowing-tubes to the owvriers after dipping them into the molten 
glass. They used to make him work from twelve to fourteen 
hours a day, on food that you would not have given toa cat. He 
was lamed by some molten glass falling on his foot, but they 
made him work just the same. Poor little wretch! He thought 
I was going to send him back there because he most uninten- 
tionally ran a knife into my arm, when I found him threatening 
the head keeper’s son with it for abusing me, You should have 
seen his face when he found out whom he had hurt! I came upon 
them unexpectedly, and seeing they were squabbling, caught that 
little beggar by the collar of his coat, on which he struck out 
backwards with his knife. What can you expect of a little 
savage, who was never kindly treated in his life till I brought 
him here?” 

“ How did you hear of him. Did you visit the glass factory ?” 

“Yes, with a friend of mine, a priest. We brought back no 
less than eighty of these boys. I have four of them here in the 
villa. The rest we found work for or sent home. The parents 
were, in most cases, quite ignorant of the suffering they inflicted, 
and the children were as a rule unable to write home.” 

“Poor little fellows! How happy they must be—those you 
brought home. They must thiuk the villa is heaven, after all 
they’ve been through.” 

Savelli smiled, but did not answer her. They had walked 
through the orangery and were now under the pine trees. 

“Oh! look at the violets!” said the girl, “and cyclamen ! 
Yet it is only March—what a climate is yours!” 

“Yes, and behind the villa you will find the almond trees all 
in bloom.” He stood watching her as she stooped to pick some 
cyclamen. The fresh breeze of the sea had brought a colour to 
her cheeks, and the sunlight filtering through the trees shone on 
her hair. 

“You are very pretty!” he said quietly. 

The girl looked up at him in astonishment. 

“Forgive me,” he said laughing, “it is so long since I have 
been in good society that I have forgotten that one must not 
say everything that comes into one’s head. Why, it must be 
—— years since the villa has been graced by the presence of 
a lady.” 

“ Were they pretty, the ladies of twelve years ago?” 

“Yes, and they used to pick the violets and cyclamen, as you 
are doing now. No they didn’t, by Jove! Now I remember, 
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they made me do it for them,” he stooped down and began to 
pick the violets, 

“You must have had a lovely time when you lived here with 
your relations.” 

‘Yes, we were all very happy. I often wish now that the title 
and estates had passed to some other member of the family, who 
would have kept up, the old state ; I could have come and visited 
them and brought presents for the children. As it is I have only 
an empty hearth to come back to if ever I get tired of wandering. 
I say! do you know it is nearly nine o'clock?” he asked 
suddenly, looking at his watch. “We must get home. I have 
ordered an American breakfast for you—or a feeble imitation of 
one. I was afraid you would not care for the somewhat cursory 
meal that is served as breakfast in Italy.” 

They walked briskly back through the orangery towards the 
house. Mr. Reeves was standing on the steps before the door, 
and came to meet them. 

“You are about early?” he said. “ How is your hand this 
morning, Prince?” 

“Oh! it’s all right,” said Savelli, “I merely keep it in a sling 
as a precaution. I have a long ride before me to-day.” 

“ You are going away, then?” asked Mr. Reeves. 

“Yes, I have to ride up to Albano to see some property of 
mine. There are the horses—waiting, as you see. In fact if you 
will excuse me I shall be starting. Do you really return to 
Rome to-day, or shall I see you again when I come back this 
evening ?” 

Mr. Reeves said that he must go, as his wife was expecting 
them in Rome. They remained talking for a few minutes on the 
steps, and then Savelli held out his hand. 

“Good-bye,” he said, “I am very grateful to you. I have a 
lonely time of it here by myself, and you have given me something 
to remember.” 

“But we will meet again, surely, in Rome or elsewhere ?” 

“T hope so, but, to tell you the truth, I think it improbable. 
Even if you came down here again, I should be away. Good-bye 
again. Bon voyage!”  . 

One of the keepers had brought his horse up to the foot of the 
steps, a sturdy little cob with long mane and tail. Mr. Reeves 
and his daughter stood and watched him as he mounted and rode 
away under the trees; at the bend of the road he turned and 
waved his hand. 

“He is a nice fellow,” said Mr. Reeves as he walked up the 
steps into the houre, “I should like to know him better, But 
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I’ve always noticed that the nicest people are those one sees least 
of—perhaps that is why one thinks them nice.” 

Mr. Reeves and his daughter returned to Rome the same day, 
driving to Cecchina, where they took the train. Panizzi the 
chemist watched them as they passed through Anzio, and pointed 
them out to the syndic and the doctor, who were standing at his 
shop door. He had of course described to them the incident of 
the night before and the arrival of the forestiers. 

“She is pretty, 7’ Americanina,” said the syndic; “I wonder 
what the Signor Principe thinks of her ?” 

“Pah! What does he care for pretty faces?” said the chemist, 
who was a noted grumbler, “ he can think of nothing but those 
wretched boys.” 

But he was wrong—for Savelli as he rode in the hot sunshine 
towards the hills was not thinking of the boys nor indeed of the 
business in hand, and more than once had not the keepers warned 
him he would have mistaken the path through the forest. It was 
twelve years, as he had said himself, since there had been a lady 
at the villa, and Savelli was wondering as he rode along whether 
any of the ladies of twelve years ago had ever been so pretty as 
the girl he had just left. 

The Reeves family were perhaps the most liked of the numerous 
Americans then in Rome. They did not entertain much, but they 
had many friends among the Italians. Mrs, Reeves was a lady 
whose principal ambition was to give everyone she knew a good 
time. She could not afford the magnificent entertainments that 
some foreigners, of great wealth but of doubtful social standing, 
had offered that year to the society they would have liked to 
adorn; so she contented herself with keeping open house in her 
little apartment in the Via Sistina, to those of her friends who 
liked to come and see her. 

Mr. Reeves knew most people in Rome, and on his return made 
several inquiries concerning his new friend of Porto d’Anzio—but 
to his surprise he found that hardly anyone in Rome knew 
anything about him. Not a few were astonished to hear that 
there was still « Prince Savelli in Italy, they had always thought 
that the family was extinct. Others knew that there was still a 
prince of the name but had heard of him as a rather peculiar 
individual, who shunned the companionship of his equals and 
passed his life among the very dregs of society. The only person 
who knew him at all well was King Humbert’s chief aide-de-camp, 
® white haired old general named Dal Vigo. 

“He is a charming fellow,” said the old man to Mr. Reeves, 
“but certainly rather original. Hs is well known at Court and 
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has a great affection for the Queen, who has always been kind to 
him since he was a child. But he is very rarely in Italy. His 
hobby is to help and protect the emigrants; he has travelled all 
over the world, generally third class or in the steerage; he has 
worked in mines and in factories and helped to build roads. 
Personally I don’t think he has done much good ; if he would only 
assume his title and use its influence and the influence of his 
wealth, he might perhaps succeed better, but he seems to think 
that he can help the men best by living their life and sharing 
their hardships, so that it is seldom he allows his rank to he 
known.” 

Towards the end of May Mr. Reeves returned to America, but 
his wife and daughter decided to pass the summer in Europe, and 
after spending a month on the lake of Lucerne they went up into 
the Engadine to enjoy the cool air of the mountains. Wishing to 
avoid the crowded hotel life of St. Moritz and the more fashionable 
resorts, they took rooms in a little hotel in Samaden, one of the 
few Alpine villages in the Upper Engadine that had not been 
already improved out of recognition. Now, alas! the railway has 
reached even Samaden, and with it the tourists, who run up on 
Saturday to Monday excursions from Zurich and Lucerne, filling 
the gigantic hotels that would not be out of place in Paris or 
New York, but which destroy all the charm of the quaint Alpine 
villages with their tortuous streets and low-roofed cottages. In 
1900 the construction of the railway had just been begun, and 
seven hundred labourers, masons and engineers, mostly Italians, 
were working near Samaden in the Beversthal, which in the 
Roman dialect means the “ Valley of the Bees.” 

Marion Reeves used to walk there in the morning and watch 
the men at work. They were building a bridge over the torrent, 
and further up the valley they were boring a tunnel under the 
Albula. Mrs. Reeves was not a very keen walker, and as they 
had no friends in Samaden her daughter used to wander about 
alone, sometimes with a book or a camera. 

The workmen in the Beversthal lived in a little group of log 
huts, at the mouth of the tunnel. It was a pleasant spot, and the 
huts scattered here and there among the fir trees gave it an 
appearance as of some remote settlement of colonists, which the 
little groups of labourers going to and from their work seemed 
to accentuate. 

There was a chapel among the huts, built also of wood, with a 
big door, which was left open when the priest said mass, so that 
the workmen should be able to see the altar and witness the 
elevation of the host from outside, for the chapel was too small to 
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contain more than a score or so. Marion Reeves saw them often, 
kneeling in the sunshine that dappled the grass under the fir trees 
—their tools lying among the marguerites beside them, while the 
chant of the priest and the murmured responses mingled with the 
soft drone of the bees, who gave the valley its name. 

She had learnt to speak Italian fairly well during her stay in 
Rome, and soon made friends with some of the workmen and with 
the priest, Don Michele, who looked after their spiritual needs. 
He was a cheerful, modest little man, with a ruddy face and a 
harmless habit of taking snuff, the only luxury he could afford. 
He was very fond of his “children,” as he called the broad- 
shouldered men who made up his little flock. Miss Reeves had 
found him one morning sitting in his vestments on the steps 
before the chapel door. He had asked her to come and sit beside 
him, and when she consented, he launched out in praise of his 
congregation. 

“ You see, signorina,” he said “ the work in the tunnel, it goes 
on always day and night. One batch of men goes in at five 
o'clock in the morning, another at one and another at nine in the 
evening, so they each work eight hours in the twenty-four ; inside 
the tunnel it is very hot, and they pump in the air by machinery 
for the men to breathe—the machines are in that white house 
near the mouth of the tunnel—you can hear the throbbing of the 
piston. In the winter when the snow is on the ground it is 
terrible to have to come out of the hot tunnel into the air. The 
water pours down on the men as they work, for they are boring 
under a lake which is high up on the mountain side—and some- 
times the cold in winter is so intense that when the men come out 
the water in their clothes freezes solid before they can reach the 
huts. Yet even when the snow is many feet deep they come to 
me to hear mass before going in to work, and receive the blessing. 
They are good figliuoli; only a few of them never come. They 
are what is called anarchists, signorina, they say that the priests 
are idle men who sponge on the poor and grow rich.” He looked 
down at his worn old cassook, which was shiny and frayed at the 
sleeves and sighed. “ Poor children—they work hard and they 
suffer. Signorina, the good God will forgive, do you not 
think ?” 

She smiled and answered, “ Yes, padre!” and then sat silent 
looking down the valley. The old priest’s words reminded her of 
the man who had walked with her under the pines at Anzio. He 
also had called her signorina and talked to her about the workmen, 
And then as if in answer to some unspoken, unconfessed desire 
she saw him coming up the path. He was dressed as a labourer 
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and carried a pick over his shoulder. As he came nearer he lifted 
his hat and smiled. 

“Ts it really you?” she asked in English as she held out her 
hand. 

“Yes!” he answered, and he took her hand and held it fora 
moment; “is it so very wonderful ? ” 

“ You know each other, my children?” asked Don Michele. 

“ Yes, padre, we have met in Italy.” 

“Oh! Italy,” said the padre simply, “ it is good to meet friends 
in Italy !” 

“Did you know I was here?” asked Miss Reeves of Savelli. 

“Yes, I saw you once before, but I was working on the bridge 
and could not come and speak to you.” 

“Surely the world is very small!” 

“ Yes, it is small, or rather we each live in a world of our own 
and sometimes they overlap; but 1 confess that I never thought 
that my world could be so near to yours. I am going to my work 
at the bridge, will you walk down with me? It is on your way 
home.” 

“Yes, I will come!” 

She stood up and said good-bye to Don Michele. 

‘You will not stay for mass, my son?” he said to Savelli. 

“ No, padre, I have to be at my work by twelve. I will come 
in the evening.” 

As they walked down the path together Marion Reeves looked 
at her companion with a sort of wonder. She noticed that his 
hands were rough and blistered and his clothes were ragged ; 
raising her eyes to his face she found him looking at her with his 
old humorous smile. 

“Well?” he asked, “ what do you think of my working suit?” 

“ Tt looks as if it had seen many hardships—has it?” 

“Well, that depends on what you call hardships; it has seen 8 
good deal of hard work certainly, and a lot of queer company, but 
I have been very happy in it, all told. Oh! here are some tourists 
from Samaden—they look surprised—do you know them ?” 

“No, but they are staying in the same hotel as we are.” 

The path had suddenly brought them face to face with a party 
of Germans—a mother and two daughters, all with their skirts 
pinned up with safety pins and carrying alpenstocks in their 
hands ; they were accompanied by an elderly gentleman, probably 
the father of the girls, dressed in a black frock-coat and trousers, 
with elastic-sided boots and wearing a small cloth cap. He was 
smoking a pipe and reading a newspaper. 

“Tt may be that I flatter myself,” said Savelli, “but I really 
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think that the fretherr we have just passed was even worse 
dressed, considering the surrounding scenery, than I am.” 

“He certainly looked far less cool and contented. How long 
have you been up here?” 

“ About three months. I came soon after I saw you in Anzio. 
Did you notice a little white cottage at the end of the valley, 
with geranium boxes in the windows and a verse of Horace over 
the door? That is where I board; my landlady has the privilege 
of furnishing the hotel in Samaden with milk sometimes; when 
I am not at work on the bridge I come home and help her milk 
the cows.” 

“ You do not live in one of the huts, then ?” 

“No, there was no room, luckily for my comfort. The men 
here think I am a gentleman down on my luck, which reminds me 
that you must not call me Prince Savelli, but Marcantonio.” 

“T will remember. I suppose that the convention which 
prohibits a girl’s calling a gentleman by his Christian name, 
unless he is a relation, does not hold good in the Valley of the 
Bees?” 

‘No, indeed—we have no time for conventions, and we are not 
much the worse for their absence.” 

They arrived at an opening in the fir trees where a line of 
trolley cars, filled with big slabs of stone, were being pulled up a 
short incline by some mules; the valley echoed with the sharp 
sound of hammers and picks. 

“T must say good-bye here,” said Savelli, “this is where I earn 
my daily bread. By-the-bye, is your father with you?” 

“No, I am alone with my mother.” 

“Oh—umph! You see, I was going to ask you not to say 
anything about having met me except to your father—but I 
suppose that would not do.” 

“Not if I am to walk here again.” 

“TI see, Then tell all the world if you like, but if you are 
kind come again. Goodbye, signorina.” 

“ Goodbye.” 

“You mention no namo?” 

“Goodbye, Marcantonio, ” she said laughing. 

“Thank you, that is right.” 

He raised his hat and turned off towards the bridge which 
spanned the torrent. His work consisted in emptying the trolley 
cars as they came up. “I wonder what it would feel like,” he 
said to himself, as he settled to his task, “to go back to the old 
life?” And he sighed and mopped his forehead with his sleeve, 

for the sun was hot, 
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Marion Reeves walked down to the hotel alone. 
the valley she noticed the cottage which Savelli had described— 
there were the geraniums in little green boxes in the windows, 
and on a wooden beam over the door were carved the words: 
“Iste terrarum mihi super omnes angulus ridet.” 

An English clergyman was coming towards her along the path, 
she knew him slightly, as they lived in the same hotel. ‘“ Could 
you tell me what that inscription means?” she asked as he came 
up. He put on his glasses and translated it for her. “This 
corner of the earth is dear to me above all other.” She thanked 
him with a smile, and passed on. 

Mrs. Reeves was considerably astonished when she heard that 
the Prince Savelli, who had offered hospitality to her husband and 
daughter in Anzio, was working as @ common mason in the 
Beversthal. 

“Tt seems to me, Marion,” she said, “ that the poor man must 
be a little queer ; but if you see him again you may tell him from 
me that whenever he feels inclined he can come in and dine with 
us, he may like to enjoy the company of educated people for a 
change.” 

Needless to say Marion Reeves did happen to see Savelli again : 
and told him of her mother’s invitation. He shook his head. ‘I 
would like to come,” he said, ‘“‘ but I don’t quite see how I am 
to manage it, I have only got one other suit besides this one: a 
tweed one that I travelled up in; it might do for afternoon tea in 
a darkened room, but I am afraid I could not face the head waiter 
in it at dinner.” 

“T did not imagine you had so much vanity in your composi- 
tion, but we'll make it afternoon tea if you like. Say to-morrow 
at four ?” 

“Agreed. I will pass the evening in brushing my boots for 
the occasion.” 

Mrs. Reeves had in her secret heart a considerable respect for 
a prince, and when such a title was borne by six feet two of 
manhood with a handsome face and a pleasant voice, it was only 
natural that she should be charmed with her guest, in spite of his 
shabby clothes and reputation for originality. 

When he had paid his visit Savelli started to walk back to the 
Beversthal, and Marion said that she would go part of the way 
with him. 

They had hardly left the high road, and started along the path 
through the firs, when they heard someone running to catch them 
up. It was a telegraph boy, a heavy, red-faced Swiss lad, with a 
glazed cap and a tight uniform, who seemed very much out of 
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breath and rather indignant at having been obliged to run so 
fast. 

“Ts your name Savelli?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am Savelli,” said the owner of the name, “have you a 
telegram for me?” 

“ Yes, it is urgent, I have been looking for you all over the 
valley.” 

Savelli looked surprised, but handed the boy a franc as he 
took the telegram. “Thank you, my boy,” he said. Then, 
looking at his companion—“ You allow me ?”—she nodded, and 
he tore open the cover and began to read. 

Marion was looking down the valley, waiting till he should be 
ready to continue their walk; she was so used to her father 
receiving telegrams at all hours and places, that it never occurred 
to her that something very unusual must have happened for 
Savelli to receive one in his seclusion at the Beversthal. 

Then she chanced to look up at his face, and saw it trans- 
formed. It was drawn and terrible, the eyes were blazing under 
the bent brows, he ground his teeth, aud his hands shook as he 
clenched them, driving the nails into his palms. 

“Qh! the cowards!” he said with a groan, “the miserable 
cowards |” 

The girl grew pale as she looked at him; there was something 
in his manner which betrayed no mere sudden anger or sorrow, 
but a mad rage of despair, as of a man who had seen all the work 
of a lifetime shattered at one blow. 

“Oh! the cowards!” he repeated. 

“What is it?” she asked. ‘ What has happened ?” 

He handed her the telegram without a word, and stood waiting 
while she tried to decipher it. But she could only understand 
the word Monza, which was, as she supposed, the place whence it 
came. The words of the telegram were not many. 

“i. M. shot on leaving Sports Club to-day, assassin, Bresct, 
recently at Paterson and Geneva, do you know anything? Dal 
Vigo.” 

“ What does it mean?” she asked, “ who is 8. M.?” 

“Sua Maesta,” said Savelli “It means the King—King 
Humbert. He has been shot as he left the Sports Club at Monza 
this afternoon.” 

“Poor Queen!” said Marion Reeves after a pause. “ How will 
she bear it!” 

Savelli did not answer—he again began walking up the path, 
and the girl almost unconsciously followed him. 

“Why do they ask you if you know anything?” she inquired, 
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“ Because the man was an emigrant—did you not read? He 
had been at Paterson and Geneva. They are all Italian emigrants, 
these regicides. An Italian who remains in his own country is 
never so debased; he may become a brigand, or he may stab 
another in a moment of anger, but he would not in cold blood kill 
a man who never did him an injury; but when he emigrates—it 
is different. He becomes the natural prey of parasites who live 
on his hardly got earnings, and of schemers who offer the aliens 
their friendship and protection in order to poison their minds, 
and use them as tools to strike where they themselves dare not. 
For ten years I have worked among them—none knows better 
than I the pitfalls that are set for the feet of these men, who only 
ask to earn their bread honestly to feed the little ones at home! 
I thought to help them, to save them from crime and misery, but 
I was not equal to the task; where I might have done good, 
where my influence might have been felt I found the work too 
hard, and like a coward came away. I worked in a silk factory in 
Paterson two years—that is why Dal Vigo wires to me—but I 
did not stay, they found out who I was and tried to kill me, and I 
became discouraged and went home. I found it easier to look 
after children in the verreries of France, and to play at making 
railways here in the valley. Perhaps it is all that I am fit for—I 
have shirked my duty—and now this poor man has lost his life 
while I gossiped with Don Michele, and—and,” he left his sentence 
unfinished and grew red. 

“ What could you have done if you had stayed on in Paterson?” 
asked the girl. 

“TI might have known of the danger and warned those who 
were with the King. At least I should feel now that I had done 
my best.” 

“Tt seems to me that if you have made a mistake it was in the 
method you chose to help workmen, and not in the fact of your 
not staying longer in one place than in another.” 

Savelli looked at her curiously. “What do you mean?” he 
asked. 

“T mean that you relied too much on your personal influence, 
and neglected the advantages of your position. You believed that 
by living in the midst of these men and sharing their hardships 
you could help them to avoid the dangers which you knew 
menaced them. It was generous work, and I will never believe 
that the ten years you speak of have been wasted. You have 
worked hard for your fellow-creatures, perhaps you have suffered 
for them, certainly you have sacrificed much—shall that count 
for nothing? Is it nothing that you saved those children from 
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the glass factories—and cared for them and found them homes? 
The task you set yourself was too great for one man to ac- 
complish, and he a labourer. Perhaps you would have succeeded 
better if you had worked in your own name.” 

Savelli was surprised. He wondered at the girl’s clear 
reasoning, and watched her face with a new interest. He had 
thought of her as a charming companion, pretty and attractive, 
but he had never spoken to her seriously of his work and hopes; 
he rarely spoke of them to any one. But now he perceived that 
she was quick to understand and sympathise, and could even show 
him where he had been at fault. For many years he had lived a 
solitary life, ploughing a lonely furrow, and her sympathy 
touched him. 

“ What would you have me do?” he asked. 

“T would have you take up the burden of your rank. A great 
name like yours is a responsibility that may not be held lightly— 
do not shirk it or despise it. If you want to help your poorer 
countrymen abroad do not do so under a borrowed name. Show 
the world that a Prince Savelli is not ashamed to count among 
his friends the masons and factory-hands and road builders; 
others will follow your example, and in the end your sowing will 
not have been in vain.” 

The valley was now in shadow, and the men at the bridge had 
stopped work. ‘The little path curved in and out among the fir 
trees, and they continued to follow it in silence. 

Savelli spoke at last. ‘ You may be right, signorina,” he said, 
“T feel somehow as if I had wasted my life—and that perhaps 
it is my duty to go back and live as my fathers lived before me, 
Anyhow I cannot stay here any more. This pretence at work— 
this masquerading as a toiler—will never do much good; but 
whether I shall succeed any better in another réle I do not know. 
I used to think that I was a strong man who could shape the 
lives of others, but it seems that all I have done so far is to make 
a mess of my own. There is one chance for me, however, and 
that is to ask help from one who can give it—and I ask yours, 
signorina. No—hear me out—let me make my supplication to 
you quite humbly, as it is right I should, for I have little to offer 
and much to ask. You know what Iam, what I hoped to be— 
where I have failed. I offer you my life—the life I have made a 
mess of, to take and to do with as you wish. You bid me bea 
prince ; I will obey, if you will share the burden with me as my 
princess,” 

He stopped speaking for a moment but she did not answer, so 
he continued. “I know that there is little chance of your caring 
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for me. I never learnt to make love to a woman, I never wished 
to. I used to think that love and marriage and all that were but 
secondary to the graver interests of life, and one could very well 
do without them. I feel now that I was wrong, that perhaps 
nothing in the world really matters except these, that if you will 
come to me I will not have lived in vain. Yet I do not ask your 
pity, signorina; if you think your happiness lies elsewhere leave 
me, and I will do the best I can alone. There has never been any 
one but you, and there never could be again. If you will come to 
me I may do some good in the world—I may succeed, perhaps, 
after all!” 

The light was fading fast, so that to see her face he had to 
bend forward, his look was eager—questioning. It seemed a long 
time to him before she answered. 

“Except for the happiness it would bring you I do not care if 
you succeed or not—but if you really wish it I will come!” 

They had reached the little group of huts at the mouth of the 
tunnel. The chapel door was open, and the mellow light of the 
candles on the altar shone on the kneeling figures of the workmen 
and on the tools that lay beside them in the grass. Savelli took 
the girl’s hand in his, and together they came forward and knelt 
among the others. The stars were beginning to come out in the 
sky above them, and Don Michele’s voice floated down the valley 
as he chanted the last words of the Ave Maria. 

“ Ora pro nobis nune et in hora mortis—Amen. (Pray for us now 
and in the hour of our death. Amen)” 
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By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ VERITY,’ ‘THE KEY OF PARADISE,’ ETC, 


Caapter III. 


Ir was the habit of Sir Simon Heron to express—and feel—some 
gratitude to Providence for having bestowed upon him but one 
nephew. Less than one would, in his case, have been inconvenient. 
But one, he considered, was enough. He was more strongly con- 
vinced of it than usual when on a fine September morning he 
received a note from Jock Heron begging him to “run up to 
town,” as he must see him about “something very important.” 
More than one nephew who conducted himself in this way would 
make life not worth having. 

Sir Simon felt little doubt as to the nature of the very im- 
portant “something.” Jock had no vices, but he had an irritating 
way of letting money slip through his fingers, of always spending 
more than he could afford, and remaining firmly convinced that, 
whatever weaknesses he might possess, extravagance was not 
among them. His uncle regarded this characteristic with the 
intolerant eyes of a man who, throughout his own youth, had been 
80 far poor that he could only maintain his social and professional 
position at the cost of strict economy and self-denial. Neverthe- 
less he was fond of his one nephew and in a certain sense proud 
of him, 

Sitting opposite him at dinner, on the evening of that fine 
September day which he had spent in taking a tedious, hot, cross- 
country journey on his behalf, he analysed his feelings with regard 
to him. So doing, he realised that if he was attached to any 
human being, it was to this well-grown, well-bred, healthy, hand- 
some boy, of his own name and blood, and that the tie included 
mutual liking, sympathy, and interest. Their characters differed 
sharply, and yet shared to some extent in the gifts of a common 
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ancestry. It was a silent meal. They had agreed to suppress the 
important subject till after dinner; Jock’s mind was obviously 
absent, and Sir Simon Heron was not a man who talked for the 
sake of talking. “Yes, he is eight and twenty,” thought the 
latter, “and a boy still. Immaturity is the fashion now, and he’s 
in it. He is what the women call a ‘dear, delightful boy.’ I 
used to think he had a certain safeguard in that, but one never 
knows! Even from my different point of view, he has some 
delightful points—he is also sometimes ‘dear.’ Look at him now, 
helping himself three times to salt! No club waiter with an 
ounce of penetration could help seeing that he has something on 
his mind. Collins saw it before we finished our soup.” 

The smoking-room in Sir Simon Heron’s austere and conservative 
club was at the top of the house. The two men found themselves 
alone when they reached it, followed by Collins and the coffee. 
The wide open windows and regiment of empty chairs gave it a 
forlornly out-of-season appearance. Sir Simon walked to a 
window and looked out. 

“Seen from here,” he remarked, “ the town, as our grandfathers 
called it, reminds me of a quiet harbour on a moonless night, 
with a good many boats in.” 

He turned and caught sight of Jock’s face in the brief vivid 
light of a newly-struck match. 

“Hang the boy!” he thought, “he looks positively worn!” 

He settled himself in the nearest chair. ‘ Now,” he said, 
“suppose you begin.” 

Jock Heron began with an uncertain laugh. 

“T fancy you will think it all quite mad,” he said. “Simon, 
do you remember that summer when I came back from Malta, on 
sick leave? I had had a bad go of fever, and you sent me up to 
Scotland.” 

“TI think so,” the other man answered. ‘ You went to Kyrles- 
muir, an old house I knew which had been turned into a ‘hydro,’ 
and you got all right there.” 

“In three days,” Jock answered, “or sol thought. I’d been 
awfully hipped, couldn’t sleep and all that sort of thing, the 
doctors talked rot and did nothing, and you said Kyrlesmuir would 
do my business, and it did. I never felt jollier in my life. I 
thought I’d never seen such a ripping place or such nice people, 
though they were really a rather shoddy lot, I believe, the usual 
English trippers. You see I was still a bit queer, or at any rate off 
my centre. Just as I had been considerably ‘ below par,’ so then 
I was considerably above it—but I don’t suppose you can under- 
stand what I mean?” 
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“T think I can follow you so far,” returned Sir Simon. “Go 
on.” 

“About the nicest woman there was a Mrs. Foster, awfully 
good-looking she was too, but I never saw much of her, she was 
very thick with a fellow named Gay, in the Loyal West Borderers, 
whom I couldn’t abide?” 

He paused. Sir Simon, who was sitting very still with an unlit 
cigarette in his hand, asked quietly: “She had a husband, this 
Mrs. Foster?” 

“That’s more than I know, Cleland Foster, the name is, I'd 
forgotten the first name again—I’d forgotten them both till Gay 
reminded me. She had a little sister, a child in short frocks, 
whom I took to be about ten years old or twelve at the outside. I 
saw a good deal of her. You see, at first I couldn’t be bothered 
to do the civil to a lot of strangers, and yet I hated to be alone. 
I'd had about enough of being alone and wondering how soon I 
should shoot myself—so I used to take Awdrey Carhew with me 
out fishing on the loch, and into the woods when there was too 
much wind or mist for boating. She was a nice sensible little 
sort, always held her tongue when I didn’t want her to chatter.” 

“Tt sounds desirable, and harmless,” observed Sir Simon. 

Jock laughed again, an embarrassed, uneasy laugh. 

“At this rate,” he said, “the night will be over before I get 
to it.” 

“Can’t you take a short cut, and tell me what it was— 
or is?” 

Jock gave a kind of groan. 

“A joke, and a damned bad one at that! The last day before I 
left the place was pouring wet, and as it had blown and poured 
for two days one could do simply nothing. Everyone was beastly 
bored and beastly ill-tempered. I forgot to say that by that time 
there was a girl whom I rather liked. I shouldn’t have been 
beastly ill-tempered but for her—she had seen to that. Because 
she was amusing herself with Gay, I went to look up Awdrey, 
and how it was I can’t say, for I simply can’t remember, but 
Awdrey said that she would never marry, and I said that she 
should marry me! WhatI meant by it I don’t quite know. I 
believe when I spoke I was half in earnest and meant that she 
might be engaged to me, or some such madness—but that was 
only fora minute. Afterwards I knew it was only a joke, but I 
kept it up and told her that the wedding should come off that 
evening, and we would be married by old Mackenzie, a parson 
who was staying there. I went on just because she hung back 
and made difficulties—I can’t imagine any other reason, But I 
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should have backed out of it later, but for Gay, who bet mo a 
fiver that I would never have the cheek to see the thing 
through. I mean the marriage ceremony. I did see it through. 
We were married in the drawing-room with bridesmaids and a 
best man, and all the rest of it, and I gave her a ring which one 
of the girls let me have in exchange for some sleeve links. We 
had a wedding dinner and speeches, and a dance afterwards.” 

He stopped short. Sir Simon’ Heron lit his cigarette before 
speaking. Then he said, in that quiet incisive voice of his which 
Jock knew so well, and from his boyhood had found so much Y 
more impressive than other men’s curtness or bluster : 

“T can, with an effort, understand your making a fool of your- 
self in the rather original way you describe. What I don’t 
understand is the part played by the other people. Do you mean 
to say that, to please you, a clergyman performed a mock marriage 
service which he knew to be a blasphemous joke?” 

“He was an old ruffian, was Mackenzie,” Jock answered hotly. 

“The women thought him such a nice amusing old man; he was 
amusing when he was not too far gone in liquor. I don’t say he 
was drunk that night, but we had had three wet days and so had 
he. Ishouldn’t wonder, though, if he knew very well what he 
was about, and did it out of sheer cussedness. I shall never find 
out now, for he is dead, so Gay tells me.” 

“His motives,” said Sir Simon, “can be of no consequence. 
He entered into your joke. The whole business was a joke, and, 
as you say, a damned bad one. Do you mean that the child was 
taken in by it?” 

“Absolutely,” Jock answered. “Gay says so, but I don’t need 
him to tell me that. I knew it all the time. I was in sucha , 
rage with myself when I got to the place where I had to say ‘I , 
will,’ I came precious near jerking up and telling them all what 1 Li 
thought of them, and myself too; but the look on Awdrey’s face i 
stopped me. Whatever I had brought on myself, I couldn’t bring ‘ 
that on her.” : 

“Tam glad that at least you had the grace to feel ashamed of 
yourself.” Sir Simon spoke pointedly, and Jock winced. 

“T did awfully,” he said, “the next morning. Not that evening, 
once the ‘wedding’ was over. I thought nothing mattered 
because I should be gone in a few hours’ time, and I wanted to 
enjoy myself.” 

“Can you remember if the other people present saw that the 
child was taking it seriously ?” 

“They did, and considered it the point of the joke—some of 
them. Gay for instance, and I remember we nearly had a row 
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over it. I should have punched his head, for something he said, 
if he hadn’t apologised.” 

“ How soon did you undeceive ‘ Awdrey ?’” 

Jock moved uneasily. “I never did it at all, that was the 
worst of it. I had meant to go by the midday train, but I made 
up my mind I would get off by the early one. I tried to see 
Awdrey but she wasn’t up. I left a note for her sister and 
said I was sorry I had made such an ass of myself, and would she 
explain things to Awdrey.” 

“You never wrote to the child yourself, either then or after- 
wards?” 

“No. I suppose I ought to have, but it seemed so absurd, and 
I—well, I think I wanted to forget it. I had forgotten it for 
all these years. Simon, a queer thing has happened. Gay has 
been over in France where these people are now living. He had 
seen Mrs. Cleland Foster in between, but not Awdrey Carhew. 
She is grown up now, and when he took her for seventeen, he 
found out that she is really twenty. She was fourteen when she 
was at Kyrlesmuir. And now they actually think that becanse 
of her having been of an age to marry, when we went through 
that joke, that the ceremony was binding—think that I am really 
married to her. Gay came down to Aldershot and looked me up. 
It was he who started the idea, he says so quite frankly.” 

“Presumably he is trying to work a sell on you, and has a bet 
on it.” 

Jock pondered a moment. “If I could only think so! No, 
that’s impossible.” 

“ You mean to tell mo that he seriously has the impudence to 
state that in his opinion this joke, this mock marriage which you 
played at, is ‘binding,’ because the girl was a minx who 
concealed her age, and you didn’t know a girl of fourteen when 
you saw one?” 

Hitherto Sir Simon had been cool and a trifle disgusted. But 
the boy’s credulity annoyed him. 

“He says that is his opinion, and that he has serious grounds 
for it. I say, Simon, you don’t think there may be possibly 
something in it? I’ve looked in Whitaker and it says that in 
Scotland ‘banns’ are not necessary to legalise a marriage,” 

“Does it say that people still get married at Gretna Green ?” 

“It says there are peculiarities in the Scotch marriage 
law, and isn’t it true that you have only to introduce a girl 
as your wife before witnesses, and that makes her your wife 
by law?” 

“You talked about this girl as your wife?” 
VOL, CXXXI, 
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“T don’t believe I was fool enough for that, but they all called 
her ‘ Mrs. Jock Heron.’” 

“Upon my word,” said Sir Simon, “ you deserve to find yourself 
married! I suppose you have been fancying that you are 
married ?” 

“Not so bad as that! All the same I’ve been feeling rather as 
if I were in a nightmare. I wanted badly to get out of it, that’s 
why I sent for you. Simon, you think that there cannot possibly 
be anything in it?” 

It was Jock Heron’s habit to confess to any little weakness or 
folly with complete frankness, whether from an engaging candour 
or a natural imperviousness to ridicule, his uncle could never 
quite decide. However that might be, the habit was so contrary 
to his own reserve and pride that it usually had a softening effect 
upon him. In this case he hardened his heart. 

“That I am not prepared to say till I know more about it. 
Can you inform me whether the girl is parentless, and whether 
che is under her sister’s guardianship, or was so when you knew 
her?” 

“T suppose she had no parents. Mrs, Foster was her guardian, 
for I remember her telling me so.” 

“You say that Mrs. Cleland Foster was the nicest woman there, 
and she gave her consent to your proceedings? They must have 
been a nice lot!” 

“Oh, she was just a larky, scatter-brained sort of woman—do 
anything for amusement, you know, but not a bit of harm in 
her.” 

“T only know that her zeal for amusement went pretty far, by 
your account. Has she any money, has she even a husband?” 

“She is a widow now, with small means, I fancy. Living 
abroad to economise, that’s my idea.” 

“ What sort of fellow is this Gay?” 

“ He is out of the Service now, and writes for the stage. He’s 
a clever chap, and one of nature’s cads.” 

“ And by what right does he act for Mrs. Cleland Foster? Is 
he her near relation?” 

“A cousin, I believe. But he won't allow that he is in any 
way acting for her. She only asked him to find out if there was 
anything in this—notion, and if it should turn out correct, to see 
me about it. It seems she is in a great state of mind—thinks it 
will interfere with her sister’s prospects, and so forth.” 

“The woman is either a fool or an adventuress,” pronounced 
Sir Simon. “If the latter, you may find yourself in a tight place. 
Supposing she had your so-called marriage registered? It is 
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humanly possible that the whole thing was a plant from the 
beginning.” 

Jock pondered for some seconds. 

“No,” he said, at last, “that seems to me too steep. I was 
anything but a catch in those days, Simon, and why should they 
wait so long before starting their little game, if they held such a 
card as that ? ” 

“You are quite sure that you never signed anything yourself? 

—any sham marriage register?” 
' Jock flushed scarlet: “I—I believe I did sign some paper 
which Dick Gay was fooling round with. Yes, 1 remember now, 
he said that if I wouldn’t sign, our bet would be off, and Awdrey 
was listening with all her ears, so I signed and so did she. But 
Dick Gay never reminded me of that, I’m pretty sure he has 
forgotten all about it.” 

“Tam sure of only one thing. When you do make an ass of 
yourself, you do it thoroughly.” 

“Yes,” said his nephew after a moment’s silence. “I was a 
consummate ass, and I was a brute to take in poor little Awdrey. 
But whether you can take my word for it or not, Simon, I know 
that I was not altogether responsible. If I hadn’t been off my 
centre, I should no more have done such a thing than you 
would,” 

“Tm quite ready to take your word for it,” Heron answered. 
“Town I have heard of a somewhat similar case, but there the 
interesting convalescent got engaged, not married. It sounded a 
trifle grotesque when he pleaded that had he been in rude health 
he would never have done it. The girl’s people scoffed at the plea, 
and so I suppose would your friends. I shall take higher ground 
with them. You will leave the whole business to me, Jock, I will 
consult my friend Eldredge whose opinion on legal matters we 
may safely go by. If he confirms my view I shall write and 
inform the good lady that she has found a mare’s nest, or if it 
is in any way needful or advisable, I shall go and tell her so 
myself.” 

“Thanks awfully,” said Jock, who no longer looked worn, 
“T knew you would put the thing straight for me. You see, 
Simon, it would be beastly awkward for me, I might have to 8e0 
the girl and tell her I wouldn't be married to her at any price.” 

“You would never do it,” said Sir Simon ; “you'd be far more 
likely to say like Wemmick: ‘Here’s a church, let’s get married’ 
over again! It has always been a marvel to me how you've 
escaped so long. Now I know the reason, fear of being had up 
for bigamy. You were the man with a past.” 
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He reflected that if this page from Jock’s past was the darkest 
page to be found there, he had certainly no right to be hard upon 
his nephew. It was a foolish page, but he felt no real doubt as to 
the ease with which it might be blotted out, 


Cuaptser IY. 


Sr. AurExiAn lay half asleep in the glare of a baking September 
afternoon, under its steep pitched slate roofs that radiated heat, 
inside its parti-coloured awnings and closed venetians. 

Before it the wide bay glittered pitilessly, streaked here and 
there with a band of satin-like calm melting into a misty white- 
hot horizon. No human being moved in the streets, mere sandy 
lanes between those astonishing villas which did such credit 
to the ingenious fancy of the French jerry-builder. 

One inhabitant had rebelled against an afternoon nap in a 
small hot bedroom under the slates. On days like this, St. 
Aurélian filled Awdrey Carhew with a positive hunger for some 
green shady wooded place. To satisfy it she had trudged, as she 
often trudged, along two weary miles of open road. It was such 
a road as can hardly be matched outside France for sheer 
monotonous deadly prose, and yet when it had passed, first 
meadows and then farm-yards and orchards, it led straight into 
the beauty, and mystery, and awe of a forest, and there sojourned 
for many green shadowy silent miles. Here was no mere wood, 
but a forest, and it was innocent of locked gate or paling or 
notice board or game-keeper—or game. 

The spot she had chosen for her resting-place was the greatest 
possible contrast to her narrow little white-washed bedroom, 
where no closed venetians could keep out the creak of the passing 
seaweed carts, the smell of the dust, or the sense of all-pervading 
glare and glitter. It was atiny clearing near a wide green drive 
which led up to higher ground, a small green space edged round 
with yellowing bracken, overspread and enfolded by the cool 
shadow of a great oak, a sturdy veteran whose branches had 
perhaps sheltered the lurking Chouans, and heard their war cry 
mock the owls. 

Awdrey sat on the turf for a while and looked about her, then 
she turned to her book and to a letter that lay unopened between 
its pages. It was in Aunt Sara’s admirably clear firm hand- 
writing, and she had kept it till now so that she might enjoy it 
the more. At déjedner, when the post arrived, there was always 
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such a babel of talk she could not read her home letters. 
headed “ Ennistreven—Porthguavas ”—and ran thus: 
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It was 


“This will reach you, my dearest child, on the eventful day, when you 
will most likely not have time to read it, but your Aunt Rachel insists 
that you will be expecting to hear from us, and in case you find a moment 
to spare, this letter will assure you that, in fancy, we shall be among the 
audience. Even Becky, I think, would waive her prejudice against all 
things theatrical as ‘works of the devil’ and be there too if she could. 
What old frumps we should look among all the fashionable folk! I read 
her your description of your dress and the part you are to play and her 
comment was: ‘Fay! two lovers at a time’s one too many,’ but I think 
she was gratified that you should receive so much attention. Yes, we 
should like to be there and applaud you, but travelling days are gone by 
for us, and we are better in our quiet nook and before long you will come 
back to it. That will be a joyful day, but though we miss you at every 
turn we like you to go out into the big world and have your fling from 
time to time under Theo’s kind care. Young people want young pleasures. 
Nature and books, the garden and the neighbours, richer and poorer, 
which are enough and to spare for us two old women, are not enough for 
you, now you are grown up, and the day must come when you will leave 
us altogether, so it is as well for us to make up our minds betimes to be 
unselfish and do without you! By the way, who is this Mr. Gay—a 
cousin of Theo’s’—-who seems to be teaching you all the fashionable 
accomplishments? Is he Theo’s friend or yours? Aunt Rachel is getting 
a little anxious on the subject.” 


Awdrey smiled. She could lay that anxiety to rest at once. 
Mr. Gay was as much her béte notr now as he had been in those 
long ago days at Kyrlesmuir. But as a stage manager he was a 
high authority and worthy to be obeyed. 

What besides did Aunt Sara say? ‘That the pink bella donna 
lilies in her border would be a sight—that there was the promise 
of a good crop of blackberries, that the animals were well, that 
nothing new had happened in their Sleepy Hollow—that all was 
well. 

For an instant the letter brought the writer and the place so 
clearly before her that she seemed both to see them and to hear 
Becky’s sing-song high-pitched Cornish voice; then the vision 
faded. Awdrey’s eyelids drooped with the delicious drowsiness 
which is the reward of effort on a hot afternoon. She spread her 
pocket-handkerchief over the pile of bracken she had heaped at 
her back, laid her head on it and fell asleep. There was nothing 
to disturb her; no sough of wind made music among the trees, 
hardly a breath stirred the dense foliage. Only now and then 
the creak of a branch or a furtive rustle betrayed a squirrel who 
slid down unseen to peer at her, and stole away again. 

Ono this particular day she was not the only person who 
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had found the heat and dust of St. Aurélian unpleasant, the 
distant forest alluring. But he had started forth before Awdrey 
and had wandered further, so far, in fact, that he had lost his 
bearings and got puzzled as to which of the straight green 
solitary drives he had already traversed, and whither they led. 
Here was solitude indeed, and no one to ask the way of. He 
stopped on the slope he was slowly descending, and listened 
intently. Not a sound broke the stillness round him, not the 
cry of a magpie, or the tap of a woodpecker. He lit another 
pipe and went on a little further. A slight faint sound caught 
his attentive ear. He could not quite tell what it was, but it 
struck him as being human. 

At that very moment Awdrey, waking with a start, had sat up 
and yawned, and as she did so the unexpected, unwonted scent of 
tobacco came to her on the hot clear air. Good tobacco—not the 
strong acrid stuff the bicherons smoked. Awdrey sniffed it 
doubtfully, then rose to her feet just as a man came slowly 
past the little clearing. A tallish man in light clothes like an 
Englishman, who carried his straw hat in his hand like a 
Frenchman. They caught sight of each other at one and the 
same moment, and the man stopped dead. 

“Can you tell me whether Iam in the right direction for 
St. Aurélian ?” 

At the sound of his voice and accent Awdrey’s momentary 
sense of discomfiture vanished. He was a gentleman and a total 
stranger. She had been afraid it might be some one she knew, 
and she had purposely kept these rambles of hers secret and 
solitary. A stranger was of no consequence. 

“ Well, you are in the right direction,” she answered, coming 
a step nearer the outer edge of her sanctuary, “ but you will not 
get there by the quickest or the nicest way. You have missed 
the turning.” 

She looked straight up at him with clear unshrinking brown 
eyes, across the intervening bracken. 

“Which is the quickest and the nicest way?” he asked 
smiling. ‘“ Would it trouble you very much to show me?” 

Awdrey went back to her oak tree, picked up her hat and 
book, and came out into the path. 

“Not a bit, the turning is close here. D’you know,” she added 
with the little confident air which somehow made her seem to 
him more rather than less of the mere child she looked—‘‘you are 
the very first person I have ever met in these woods. Except 
the Liicherons there is never anyone, and I hardly ever see them, 
I only hear them chopping in the distance.” 
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“Then I think I owe you an apology for invading your 
kingdom. I did not know it was chasse gardée.” 

“Oh! no it’s not, that’s the beauty of it, there are no warnings 
to trespassers anywhere, only no one seems to come. It’s so 
lonely and so lovely; I always think the fairy forest of Broce- 
liande must have been just like it.” 

“Heine’s forest, you mean?” he said, with a quick under- 
standing of her allusion which pleased Awdrey. 

“Yes, the one he used to dream of as he lay on his mattrass 
grave in the Rue d’Amsterdam. St. Aurélian makes me dream of 
it in weather like this, it’s so detestable there in the middle of the 
day. In the early morning and the evening it’s not half so bad.” 

“T have only had the privilege of seeing it at mid-day so far. 
I came over by the night boat and got here an hour or two ago.” 

“Then you are just in time.” 

“In time?” Sir Simon Heron raised his finely-marked black 
eyebrows. 

“Yes, in time for the entertainment there is going to be this 
evening at the Casino, given by ‘The Anglo-Franco company of 
musical and dramatic Amateurs.’ Haven’t you seen the notice?” 
She paused and pulled out of her pocket a crumpled play bill and 
held it out to him. ‘ You ought to go, because it is for the fisher- 
people, to make a fund for the widows and orphans of the men 
who are drowned or have accidents, They are so poor here, it is 
really a good object—besides it will be very amusing as well.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Simon, “Iam glad you can hold that out to 
me, for I am afraid I am not in the humour to be charitably 
bored. Tell me”—unfolding the paper and looking at her intently 
for half a second—‘ are you one of the musical and dramatic 
amateurs ?” 

Awdrey hesitated. “Well, yes, I am.” 

“T shall look out for you,” said Sir Simon, handing her back 
the bill. There were no names on it, it was merely the advertise- 
ment, a mixture of programme English and French slang. He 
oe having seen it already, stuck up in the hall of the 

otel. 

“Oh, but you won’t know me again,” said Awdrey. 

“Ts she fishing for compliments?” he thought, “I don’t think 
l’ll rise to it.” And yet he felt sure in his own mind that he 
should know her again. 

“TI suppose every one will be there?” he said carelessly. 

“Every one—the places are nearly all booked.” 

“Then there is nothing for me but to hurry back and book 
mine,” said Sir Simon. “It is an excellent opportunity.” 
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He was thinking of the quest that alone had brought him to 
St. Aurélian, but to Awdrey the words meant nothing. 

“There lies your way,” she said, pointing down a long narrow 
avenue to the left. “Follow that and you will reach first fields, 
then the high road, and then you turn to the right.” 

She did not tell him that she herself was going to reach them 
by a yet shorter cut. While they had been walking together, she 
had glanced at her watch and realised with horror that she had 
overstepped the limit of her time. A six o’clock dinner, and one 
bit of her part to be rehearsed at five, and it was past four now. 
Mr. Gay as a stage manager was not to be trifled with. Awdrey 
turned back a few steps, then plunged down through bracken and 
undergrowth obliquely, till she gained an intersecting path. 

“Lucky I always wear an old frock on these occasions,” she 
thought, glancing at a green stain and a jagged rent in her blue 
cotton skirt. “I wonder whether he will know me. I shall know 
him. Grey hair, and moustache and all the rest black, is a nice 
odd combination, and his eyes were dark blue.” 

When she reached the open she almost ran. And Sir Simon, 
emerging from the forest and the fields ten minutes later, saw 
ahead of him in the far distance, on the white uncompromising 
straightness of the road, a little figure moving swiftly, a dark 
patch in a blaze of westering sunlight. 

He at once recognised it, and it was characteristic of him that 
he also at once wondered whether, to avoid his society, she had 
suggested a short cut which was really “the longest way home,” 
and had so been guilty of a deception—very small and venial no 
doubt, but still a deception? The notion did not accord with the 
impression she had made upon him, an impression of youth and 
candour and freshness, that somehow had a personal and individual 
savour and were not the youth, candour, and freshness of the 
average English girl. 

“How she coloured up when she had made that allusion to 
Heine!” he thought, smiling, “she was afraid that I either should 
not grasp it, or should think her pedantic. The fairy forest of 
Broceliande? Now I come to think of it there was something a 
little elfin about her, and her hair was just the colour of the 
withered bracken. I rather wish she had not produced a play 
bill; fairies don’t perform in charity theatricals. She is over 
young for posturing in public. I wouldn’t let her do it, and for 
that matter I would not let her roam about alone in a forest—but 
my ideas are wholly obsolete and old fogeyish.” 

He had in fact certain ideas which already put him out of key 
with some marked modern tendencies, and owed them not s0 
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much to narrowness as to breadth of view and a strong tinge of 
cosmopolitanism, a legacy from his diplomatic career. In spite 
of his antiquated prejudice against the amateur actress, he looked 
forward almost with impatience to the Anglo-Franco soirée at the 
Casino, A wish to see again his little friend of the forest had its 
share in this impatience, as well as the knowledge that through 
the entertainment he would inevitably be brought face to face 
with the chief actors in Jock’s little Comedy of Errors. 

He was firmly convinced that the matter which had brought 
him to St. Aurélian, was of the nature of comedy, not to say farce. 
His friend Eldridge had treated it as such, when he had once 
recovered from his slightly-shocked astonishment, and Sir Simon 
having with satisfaction heard him point out how impossible the 
law made it that any person should be married by accident or 
against his will, had never shown a more ready appreciation of 
legal humour. 

Nevertheless, he was not wholly reassured. Eldridge, he 
thought, based his view too exclusively on the obvious fact that the 
reading of part of the marriage service, in a drawing-room, could 
not by English law constitute a marriage. That fact must be 
equally obvious to Mrs. Oleland Foster, and any lawyer whom she 
might consult. He felt that he knew very little of his opponents’ 
case—assuming that he had opponents, and that they had some 
case to go upon—and nothing whatever as to their intentions and 
motives. Here was knowledge that he was bound to acquire, and 
he had no intention of receiving it from anyone but the persons 
directly concerned. In search of this knowledge he had come to 
St. Aurélian, bringing with him certain exerpts from legal works 
furnished by Mr. Eldridge and calculated to convince any sane 
and well-intentioned person that to attribute any validity to a 
mock ceremony, such as his nephew had taken part in, implied 
an astounding and singular ignorance. But were Mrs. Cleland 
Foster and Miss Carhew well intentioned? Or had the nice 
woman, as to whose “ niceness” he had his own opinion, and the 
child who concealed her age, developed into a pair of scheming 
adventuresses, keen on establishing profitable relations with an 
eligible young man? Six years ago Jock had been a poor 
lieutenant in a line regiment, with no expectations from an uncle 
nearly as poor as himself, Since then an enormous rise in the 
value of a certain property had made of a poor baronetcy a rich 
one, and had made the presumptive heir to it a good, if somewhat 
risky speculation in an understocked matrimonial market, Here 
were questions which must svoa find their answers, 
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CHapter V. 


He dined at half-past six, the landlord having asked him if he 
would object to the table-d’héte hour on this especial occasion, when 
much company had come from Dieppe, and from the neighbour- 
hood. He decided to smoke an after-dinner pipe on the sands, 
and to get a second and clearer impression of St. Aurélian. 

Seen from the wide deserted beach, its mansarde roofs and 
pointed turrets, and particoloured chalets seemed less vulgar than 
in strong sunshine, but failed to please him. He walked on till 
the low cliff became a grey sea wall, above which rose the huddled 
red brown roofs of the old fishing village. Thin streaks of smoke 
rose almost unwavering from its many chimneys into a bright 
evening sky, traversed by one band of feathery silver-white cloud. 

“That means wind before long,” thought Simon. 

He liked the sturdy weather-beaten old village, which knew 
storm and stress and sudden death and humble hard-working 
life, a thousand times better than its modern pretentious off- 
shoot. 

The soirée of the Anglo-Franco amateurs had already begun 
when Sir Simon Heron took his place among the avdience. The 
room was crowded. Before him sat a row of men, officers from 
the Dieppe garrison, behind him an English family of ten persons. 
His next neighbours were French Jews. ‘There was an evident 
entente cordiale between the performers and the public, and a tacit 
understanding that the English should loudly applaud the 
French, and the French the English items of the programme. 
He gathered that, roughly speaking, everybody knew everybody, 
and that his own appearance as a complete stranger attracted 
come notice. The latter circumstance might more correctly have 
been attributed to a certain uncommonness and distinction in his 
outward man, thanks to which he seldom passed unnoticed. It did 
not consist in exceptional good looks or a remarkably fine physique; 
he was no longer young, and had grey hair. Yet every woman 
in the room who saw him looked twice at him, and though some 
would have called him plain and some “pas beau, mais pire,” they 
would all have agreed to apply one adjective, “ interesting.” 

A short duologue in English, well acted, was followed by songs 
and recitations which fulfilled the promises of the bill. The 
applause became more and more hearty. Sir Simon Heron was 
amused in spite of his preoccupation—and not one step nearer 
the object for which he had come. It was tantalising to hear the 
man in front of him remark: “ La belle Foster est tres en beauté,” 
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and not to be able to distinguish the lady commented on, though 
he gathered that she sat near the front, and to the speaker’s 
right. He even looked vainly among heads, black, brown and 
straw coloured, for a russet brown one which might belong to his 
little friend of the forest. Nevertheless his opportunity was 
bound to come in the interval between the two parts of the 
performance. He occupied the outside chair of a row that backed 
upon a narrow gangway, by which the audience would presently 
reach the door opening on to the terrace. His opportunity came. 
The whole audience stood up, talking, laughing, shaking hands, 
signalling to acquaintances, and slowly but with one accord made 
for the side door. Sir Simon let the people next him pass out, 
and slipped back into his seat. The officers had already left 
theirs; he had a free view of the passage down which streamed 
French families and English, voluble American, weather-beaten 
English “ Misses,” and finally as he guessed, the performers’ 
relatives and most intimate friends who had sat near the front on 
the opposite side of the room. 

The figure of a tall woman dressed in pale yellow detached 
itself from a background of black coats. She was talking over 
her shoulder to the men behind her, and her remarks excited 
loud laughter. Sir Simon’s glance surveyed her, and became 
fixed. Something in the line of her head and throat, in her way 
of moving, seemed half familiar to him, suggested an elusive 
memory. 

He was impatient to see her face. He saw it. A long oval 
face, pale and rather dark in complexion, with clear cut delicately 
aquiline features, long shaped, black-lashed grey eyes. A sudden 
excitement tingled through his veins. 

“Tam mad,” he thought, “it is a chance likeness! ” 

She was within two yards of him now, still talking eagerly. 
He could hear her voice. He lost sight of the faded handsome 
woman, over-dressed, over-conspicuous; for his eyes only, her 
face changed. It became a young face, brilliant, enchanting, 
beautiful. 

She was close to him and their eyes met; he saw an instan- 
taneous recognition transform the expression of hers, from careless 
curiosity to amazement, fear, defiance. ‘Their final stare was 
a challenge, almost an insult. 

Sir Simon Heron stood very still, while the muscles of his 
face stiffened, until the last remnant of the audience had passed 
by him. In those moments he was hardly himself, or rather the 
subtle changes the years had worked dropped from him. Once 
more he was the man who in his hour of weakness gave his whole- 
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hearted passion and love to a brilliant, wayward, capricious girl 
who cared for him after her fashion, and, after her fashion, 
betrayed him. The old bitter resentment and sense of humilia- 
tion were strong upon him, the unforgotten and unforgiven 
memory of suffering endured for her sake. Gradually he got the 
better of the emotion which had played him so strange a trick. 
He told himself that it was a mere chance which had made it 
possible, the chance whereby he had never seen Theo Travers since 
the day he left her. Had she but crossed his path after some 
ordinary prosaic fashion, long ago, he would have been spared 
this crisis, could have come face to face with her to-night 
without any of this absurd expenditure of strong feeling. 

Then a sudden thought at once excited and steadied him. He 
had lost sight of Theo Travers from the day he quarrelled with 
her, till a year later someone told him that she was married. 
The name of the man she married was Foster. It was a common 
name. He had heard it in Jock’s mouth, had thought of it in 
connection with Theo Travers, and had dismissed the idea as 
ridiculous. Theo Travers had no sister ; she was an only child. 
He remembered now that her mother, whom he never saw, had 
given her a stepfather, and might, for aught he knew or recol- 
lected, have given her a step-sister. Awdrey Carhew might be 
that step-sister. 

The audience was beginning to drift in again. A French 
youth who had recited in the first part of the entertainment, 
hurried up the gangway. Sir Simon stopped him. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “I came rather late and was unable to 
secure a programme. Can you lend me one?” 

“ Monsieur, be good enough to keep it,” said Pierre de Lassans 
producing a programme from his pocket. “ But I am afraid you 
will find it unsatisfactory, should you want to know the names of 
the performers. We have left them out.” 

“ What made you do that?” asked Sir Simon. 

Pierre de Lassans shrugged slightly. ‘The wish to be 
original, so often the stumbling-block of amateurs. But if I can 
give you any information, Monsieur, I shall consider myself 
honoured,” 

“Thanks,” said Heron, “ perhaps you can tell me the name of 
a lady whom I thought I recognised, not among the performers 
but the audience, a tall dark-haired lady in a yellow dress who 
sits near the front on the right hand side ?” 

The answer was prompt and unhesitating. 

“That is the description of Madame Cleland Foster. There 
are not two Madame Cleland Fosters.” 
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An odd smile twitched the other man’s lips. “You are 
quite right,” he answered. ‘But I must not keep you any 
longer.” 

“T am about to act ina little play, Monsieur, and I am nervous, 
but nervous—although I have not to say one word!” 

Sir Simon laughed. ‘If your acting is equal to your reciting, 
Monsieur, you have no reason for nervousness.” 

Pierre de Lassans beamed at this compliment, which was 
sincere, and passed on thinking: “So this new Englishman whom 
the women call ‘so distinguished-looking,’ is an old acquaintance 
of la belle Theo—they will be more jealous of her than ever. I 
wonder if Awdrey knows him.” 

Behind the scenes, or rather in the screened off passage to 
the right of the stage, he almost ran up against Mrs. Cleland 
Foster. 

“Where is Mr. Gay ?” she said: “I cannot find him.” 

“ Probably, Madame, he is dressing, as I ought to be.” 

“Fetch him,” said the lady imperiously. “Tell him I 
want him.” 

Pierre vanished. She could hear the returning audience, their 
voices and Jaughter and the rustle of the women’s dresses. She 
felt half faint and giddy with excitement, she leant against the 
stage. A fantastic personage came up to her dressed in tight- 
fitting parti-coloured clothes: a harlequin. His face was 
whitened and in his hand he held a piece of cotton-wool 
and an open rouge pot. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, then dropping his voice : 
“ What's up ?” 

“Sir Simon Heron is here,” Theo answered. ‘“ Here in this 
room.” 

“The devil !—how did you find him out?” 

“T knew him instantly.” 

Gay stared hard at her. 

“Theo, I think you told me that you did not know him— except 
by reputation ?” 

“Then I lied,” Theo answered with passionate vehemence. “I 
knew him years ago, and I hate him! This thing will bring 
me nothing but trouble, and I wish to heaven I had never 
begun it!” 

Gay was still looking fixedly at her in the flickering gas-light. 

“Tf I knew Sir Simon Heron, and hated him, it would make 
me dead set upon going on with it. Can’t you put the trouble on 
his side? You have been taken by surprise, let me get you 
a brandy and soda.” 
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“No, no, is that rouge you have got? Give it me, I know I 
am frightfully pale. Awdrey is sure to notice it.” 

“She will notice it much more if you daub yourself, let me 
do it!” 

As he lightly and deftly touched her cheeks with rouge, he said 
emphatically, 

“If this man gets hold of Awdrey who knows nothing, he will 
upset the whole apple cart. Can you prevent that? It might 
mean disaster, ridiculous but final.” 

Theo breathed quickly. “I can prevent it,” she said in a 
whisper, “and I will do so. You may trust me for that.” 

Someone came round from the back of the stage calling, “ Gay, 
Gay.” 

“The indispensable man is here,” answered Theo laughing, 
“T give him up to you, I must go and look after my little 
sister,” 

Part two began with a dramatic performance: “Pierrette: a 
play without words.” 

The room was darkened and the curtain rose on a brightly- 
lighted stage occupied by one small figure, wearing a full 
shapeless white smock frock, decorated with large black pompons, 
black stockings, black sandal shoes, and a small black skull cap— 
Pierette asleep in s high chair, her small feet dangling. 

There was a murmur of laughter and applause. Pierrette 
stirred, half opened one sleepy eye and closed it. Sir Simon bent 
forward eagerly so that he might see her better. Yes, it was his 
little friend! He had not been quite sure of that small infantile 
face under its paint and powder, but the dark red hair drawn 
back from her forehead and plaited in a thick short pig-tail was 
unmistakable. A new character came sidling from behind the 
scenes, & lithe lean harlequin, who catching sight of Pierrette 
clasped his hands in ecstasy, and tip-toe, putting one finger on 
his lip, came close to her, bent over her, and dropping suddenly 
to one knee kissed her right hand. 

Pierrette was bolt upright in a moment, staring at him. 
Harlequin dropped the other knee and wriggled backwards 
towards the footlights. With a majestic dignity Pierrette rose 
and walked away from him. Furtively Harlequin rose up, his 
light eyes gleaming through the eye-holes in his narrow black 
mask. She glanced at him over her shoulder, smiled, burst out 
laughing. He slid forward and was slipping an arm round her 
waist, when with a bound that made the boards ring, someone 
sprung upon the stage—Pierrot. 

He was a masculine copy of Pierrette save for the close-cropped 
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hair under his skull cap. In an instant Harlequin was yards 
away, while Pierrette confronted the newcomer with an inimitable 
air of surprised disdain. He bustled up to her, his hands out- 
stretched, she made one little gesture; he stopped dead, his lips 
contracting in a faint yet piercing whistle of dismay. 

The men in front of Sir Simon Heron were enthusiastic, the 
English family behind him no less so. A girl’s excited voice 
said: “Isn’t she good, papa? Isn’t Awdrey Carhew splendid ?’’ 
And papa answered: “Excellent, my dear, never should have 
thought she had it in her.” 

Sir Simon’s nerves—we all have nerves, however much we may 
ignore them—suffered a sharp twitch. This, then, was Awdrey 
Carhew; not the girl of his mental picture, pretty, showy, 
second-rate, not the girl who wore a shabby frock, and whose 
hair in sunshine matched the bracken; but this clever little 
actress whose each look and movement was deliberate, artistic, 
telling. He felt a repulsion that was almost disgust. “You 
are clever, he thought, oh, infernally clever! You meet a strange 
man in a wood and talk to him with a child’s confiding friendli- 
ness, so innocent, and so taking! You avoid telling him your 
name, so as to excite his curiosity, just as in old days you avoided 
telling Jock your age. You can carry off a stage part that 
would take all the talent of a French professional, and look 
a baby all the time. Oh, my poor Jock, it’s lucky for you 
I undertook this job; much chance you would have had against 
these two!” 

Meanwhile, Pierrot had made Harlequin a profound bow, but 
Harlequin, his elbow high in air, had insisted on a “shake hands” 
which enchanted the audience. Pierrot pulled forward a card- 
table and he and Harlequin sat down to écarté. Pierrette had 
slipped behind the scenes and returned wearing a pair of scarlet 
high-heeled shoes in place of her black slippers. The first violin 
of the orchestra began a gay staccato movement, and to it 
Pierrette danced. 

It was a step dance, not showy but rather intricate, and she 
danced it with accuracy and grace of movement. Sir Simon 
judged it the outcome of good drilling, and quite inferior to her 
acting, and as her high heels tapped sharply on the boards, 
clearly audible above tbe violin’s lowered notes, he caught the 
clue to her performance. Harlequin sat with his back towards 
her. At Harlequin’s cards she kept glancing as she danced 
nearer and nearer to him, and each tap of her emphatic heel was 
® signal to Pierrot. One after another among the audience 
guessed it and laughed delightedly. Pierrot, who had made an 
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écarté in no time, sprang up, silently derided Harlequin, who 
struck a despairing attitude, and approached Pierrette, humble 
and entreating. The music had become a mournful pathetic 
melody, to which he whistled clearly and sweetly. Pierrette never 
even glanced at him, but in passing stretched out a hand which 
he caught and kissed. Instantly the music changed and hand 
in hand they began a stately minuet. 

Every French man and French woman in the room was 
applauding frenziedly. Harlequin, an English Harlequin, had 
been discomfited, Pierrot, a French Pierrot, had triumphed. The 
minuet charmed even Simon Heron, it was so quaintly graceful. 
Harlequin began a grotesque parody of it, was ignored by the 
dancers, and retired sulking into a corner—Pierrette held out 
her free hand to him, and the curtain descended on a triumphant 
pas de trois. 

The French officers started to their feet, clapping with all 
their might. The whole room followed their example. The 
curtain rose and Harlequin and Pierrot led Pierrette forward to 
receive an ovation. The curtain descended again. The clapping 
continued. Presently it had the desired effect; Pierrette re- 
appeared alone. 

She had been very reluctant. 

“Do come with me, you two,” she had said imploringly to her 
fellow actors. 

“ Nonsense,” said Harlequin, “ they want you, go at once!” 

At which authoritative speech Pierrot had made an expressive 
grimace. But Awdrey who, however little she might like Mr. 
Gay, had been for weeks his most docile pupil, felt that she must 
do him credit, and went obediently to face the clapping and the 
crowd. Then for the first time that evening, she caught sight 
of a keen-featured and singularly individual face which hitherto 
had escaped her. It was strikingly different from all the other 
faces, it wore no smile or look of pleasure. The eyes met hers 
steadily. 

Awdrey suffered a small keen pang of disappointment, and 
forgot to bow her acknowledgments as the curtain fell. 


(To be continued.) 








